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“Camp 
Darling.” 


From 

a 
Painting 
by 


A Summer With the 


HE long: journey was ended when the 
‘Flyer’? on the Great Northern R. R, 
pulled up at the little village of Alexandria. 

Douglas County, State of Minnesota, and the 
travellers breathed a’ sigh of relief, taking in the 
bracing air, after the long dusty ride. 

Bag and baggage stowed away into the carriage, 
big Tony climbed upon his seat, holding the reins 
of a ‘‘spanking pair.’’ Through the village we 
drove stopping now and then for our supplies. 
Alexandria—fitly called ‘‘ The Lady of the Lakes” 
—the gem of Douglas County, is situated among 
acircle of lakes. It is strangely like a New Eng- 
land village, with its pretty homes and shady 
lawns. 

The one-story wooden buildings in the business 
district, which give the village a western aspect 
and a sense of remoteness from the busy city life, 
are fast giving away to modern brick buildings. 

With a population of 300, it is the county seat 
on the Great Northern R. R., 142 miles north- 
west of St. Paul, in the heart of Douglas County’s 
lake region. Hither.wend the summer tourists 
in quest of the simple life, at one of the many 
clubs situated on the different lakes. 

At Lake Miltona, the largest ofthe northern 
group, is the ‘‘ Minnesouri’’ Club, composed of 
Minneapolis and Kansas City people. The 
‘“‘Chicago’’ Club of the Chicagoans, and the 
** Monmouth ”’ of Illinois people. 

At ‘‘Three Havens,’’ is another club, consist- 
ing mainly of St. Louis visitors, who come each 
summer to enjoy the beauties of the Northern 
woods. Between this and Hotel Blake, on lake 
Carlos, is a club, situated on the wooded banks of 
lake ‘‘ Darling,’’ which, perhaps, is the most 
unique of any in the country. 
~ To be truthful there are half a dozen cottages, 
to say nothing of the tents, pitched here and there 
as pleasure wills, all owned and occupied by 
our people of silence. 

A drive of three miles from Alexandria, over 


roads hard and smooth, through fertile farming, 


lands that stretch as far as the eye can see, 
through a densely -wooded tract of land, around 
the curve of ‘‘ Brown’s Point,’’ and here you are 
at ‘‘Camp Darling.’’ | 

Water to right of us, 

Water to left of us, 

3 Water in front of us, 

Shimmered and sparkled. 

Evidently no better spot could have been chosen 
as a camp for our people. So deeply secluded in 
the vernal woods and so remote from the curious 
gaze of the passing crowd. 

_ There ‘‘ big Tony ’’ is the proud possessor of a 
most commodious cottage, - whither he brings 


his little family and welcomes a friend now and 
then, in the most hospitable fashion. From 
Faribault’s famous school comes the learned 
Doctor of letters and the Professors, with their 
charming wives and sweethearts, and over the 
camp hangs a mystery—which, oh! which—is 
‘‘Tchabod Crane.’’ Is it he of the curly locks and 
dignified mein—or is it the newly made benedict, 
tall and slender ? 

Mr. Charles Thompson, of St. Paul, has the 
cottage next in line. 

Here is a house whose latch-string hangs out 
at all hours of the day and evening, to those who 
may chanceto drop in for a chator--a new magazine 
and here gather the lovers of a game of whist, or 
that of ‘‘ Old Maid,’’ which usually caused much 


: merriment, or perchance all take part in a game, 


and woe to the too trusting ones. 

High up on the bluff, to the left, almost hidden 
in the many trees that surround the cottage, where 
one gets from the spacious porch only a glimpse 
of azure blue through the foliage. One can hard- 
ly tell whether it is sky or water. 

There is the abode of Mr. Thompson’s com- 
panion and right-hand man and his family. 

While down the banks, near the lake, is the 
newly finished cottage, whose owners spent their 
summer vacation toiling early and late, felling 
trees, sawing logs, putting up timber and 
swinging hammers with their mouths full of 
nails, and here is where the manual alphabet 
comes in handy, for one can carry on a conversa- 
tion with one hand as easily as you please. Who 
does not gainsay that herein lies the method of 
the future, as far as the deaf are concerned, a 
method from whence is extracted ‘‘all the meat 
out of the nut.’’ 

Two more happy families occupy tiny ‘‘ bird- 
cotes’’ further on, and this at the present time 
concludes the group, with the exception of a tent 
here and there, whence Gallaudet’s boys come to 
forget all care, in the pleasures of fishing and the 
‘‘soothing influence of a pipe,’’ and where the 
existence of aebarber’s shop never crosses their 
mental vision. 

Every cottager owns one or more boats, while 
a few were the fortunate penmteness of gasoline 
launches. 

Fishing and; hoatite were the. most arduous 


- work done by. these campers and never a day 


went by. but all would flock to the dock to see a 
long string of good sized fish or perhaps a part- 
icularly fine one which took much skill to land. 

Douglas County is the fisherman’s paradise. 
Where the tall weeds. grow is the home of the Bass 
and in the cold. basins lives the wall-eyed Pike, 
that. most. delicious of fish. 
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Minnesotans 


These lakes abound in large and small mouthed 
Black Bass, wall-eyed Pike, Croppie, Great 
Northern Pike, Rock Bass, Sun-fish, Pickerel and 
Perch. 

No fish are taken to market. He who comes 
here to fish, comes for the love of the sport. The 
state laws are strictly enforced and the fish are 
well preserved. 

Each season the State hatcheries send tens of 
thousands of fish into these waters and the supply 
is well kept up. 

Fach bright morning would find some campers 
garbed in his bathing suit, or else in high rubber 
boots wading through the water gathering min- 
nows. 

On a particular morning the ‘‘ Harriet ’’ and 
the ‘' Patty,’’ laden with a merry crowd c carrying 
lunch baskets started out on an all day's cruise 
through a narrow channel into lake Carlos, north 
of Lake Darling. 

At the end of lake Carlos we landed for a hasty 
luncheon, then back in our respective boats to 
resume our fishing. In the course of the day, it 
was found that we had twenty-four grey bass and 
three pickerel in our boat, none weighing less 
than 2% pounds. Then we concluded that there 
was fish enough for the whole camp, so rod and 
reel were stowed away and the ‘: Harriet ’’ started 
on a long cruise through lake Le Homme Dieu to 
lake Geneva through the ‘‘ Great Northern tun- 
nel’? to lake Victoria, returning past a spring of 
sparkling water where all stepped ashore. 

Whist parties were the rule rather than the ex- 
ception of an evening, and electric lanterns were 
always carried, lest going through the woods an 
unwelcome visitor be encountered, which fortu- 
nately never happened. 

A party! why yes, but what kind of a party 
shall the surprise be? A sheet and pillow case 
party quoth she. So it was arranged that a 
certain person of the gender-masculine, be enticed 
by many wiles and many ‘‘ Sundea Smiles’’ away 
around the point in the ‘‘ Harriet’* and then the 
people came by ones and by two's stalking ghost- 
ly white through the tress under the light of a 
belated moon. 

That it was a complete surprise rendered it all 
the more enjoyable. 

After good wishes for ‘‘ many happy returns,’’ 
the more sedate ones took their leave while the 
rest danced the good old Viriginia Reel by the 
light of the moon. From hand to hand passed ‘* a 
ride in the ‘“‘ Maggie T,’’ Mr. Thompson’s thirty 
foot launch. 

Down the banks and ‘into.the boat was but a 
moment’s action and she was backed out of the 
big shed. ' 
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Was there ever a more glorious evening and the 
clock nearly on the stroke of midnight. We 
glided through the water, which was smooth 
as glass, then steered for home. 

What consternation reigned among the fair 
ones when the engine came to a dead stop. 
Many regretted their coming. To stay out until 
morning seemed to be the inevitable. 

The man at the engine turned the wheel to the 
left and to the right repeatedly, but not until he 
‘‘darned it,’’ did the ‘‘ Maggie T’’ start and she 
was steéred slowly but surely into the shed, much 
to the relief of the passengers and to those on 
shore who had discerned something wrong. 

The end of August came all too soon, bringing 
the signal for the breaking of camp where so many 
happy care-free hours had been spent next to 
Mother Nature’s heart, with health and buoyancy 
repaired, amid the artistic beauty of the surround- 
ings. 

‘*One impulse from a vernal wood, 
May teach you more of man, 


Of human nature and of good, 
Than all the sages can.’’ 


Barrels, trunks, hammers and nails came to be 
the most important item of discussion. The 
‘* Harriet’’ and the Patty were safely stowed away 
into the living room, the shutters closed and the 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


lock turned, then from the carriage a last good 
bye to the few left behind and a last glimpse to 
carry away inthe mind’s eye. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis, twin cities of Min- 


‘nesota, are very much like some of our Eastern 


cities, thoroughly up-to-date, with many fine resi- 
dences—and public buildings. 

The deaf people of both these cities and that of 
Faribault make a coterie of wit, wisdom and 
humor, in whose company time flies all too soon. 

During the early part of September the Minne- 
sota Convention of the deaf held a successful 
business meeting, in St. Mary’s Hall, through the 
kindness of the Rev. Father Gibbons. 

President Howard presided with Dr. J. L. Smith 
as Secretary. 

The meeting was opened with an address by the 
Right Reverend Archbishop Ireland, which was 
ably interpreted by Mrs. Alice Noyes Smith, 
daughter of the late Dr. Noyes. 

The most important business on hand was the 
approving of the long delayed articles of Incor- 
poration. The Minnesota State Fair, being held 
at the same time, no effort was made to enhance 
the social side of the convention, other than a 
social chat with old friends. 


To Minnesota Alma Mater at Fairbault our 
respects were duly paid at a time when all that 


was mortal of Dr. henndittiees Lovejoy Noyes: was 
laid in its final resting place. 

He was for many years Superintendent of the 
school for the deaf at Fairbault, taking also an 
active interest in the school for the blind and that 
of the feeble minded, 

Probably no other man has done so much to 
advance the cause of Education in that town. 
He holds a warm place in the hearts of all those, 
who, in former days, came under his loving care 
and careful guidance. For the next few days 
class-rooms were duly visited and acquaintances 
renewed with the camp comrades of the summer. 

Owing to the illness of Supt. Tate, the chair is 
temporarily filled by Dr. J. L. Smith for a period 
of three months. 

As all good things must come to an end some- 
time, so came my summer with the Minnesotans, 
leaving many regrets that— 


‘* Birds of a feather 
Who flock together’’ 


must eventually come to the parting of the ways. 


‘‘Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in 
passing. 

Only a signal shown, a distant voice in the darkness, 

So, on the ocean of life, we pass and speak one another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again, and a 
silence.’ A. E. M 
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The Poverty of Fortune & 4.050 isle ose’, 
This story which appeared in the 


that magazine among the teachers 
separate sealed 


T exactly half-past four Harry Treadwell 
filled and lighted his pipe and kicked the 
rattan lounge into position in front of the 

statue. 

Just then the door of the studio opened and 
shut briskly.. 

‘*Hello, Dick!’’ cried Treadwell. ‘‘It must 
go on record that you keep your appointment for 
the first time in your life. But, Dick, for 
heaven’s sake, do not ask me to do any thing on 
your bust today for I am dead tired. I have just 
finished the statte.’’ 

A curtain in one corner of the room parted, and 
out came an ancient dame, her palsied hands still 
busied with the buttons of her dress. 

‘‘Good day, ’’ mumbled she. ‘‘ Have you any 
further use for me ?’’ 

‘‘No, thank you,’’ replied the young sculptor 
cheerily. ‘‘Come around again ahem!—say a 
week, and I will pay you. Good by, model.’’ 

He was in a pleasant mood. Before his half- 
closed eyes was a mass of wet gray clay that he 
had during eight months, manipulated into a 
semblance of the same old woman who had just 
gone out. It was his first essay, since he left 
Hopkins Art Institute, after winning the Phelan 
gold medal. 

Dick Holbrook sat astride his chair and folded 
his arms on its back. 

There was an interval of silence, during which 
the young men contemplated the towering figure 
before them. 

‘It is great, great!’’ at last exclaimed Hol- 
brook. 

A slow whiff of smoke was Treadwell’s only 
reply. 

“It is Fortune, ‘a wrinkled hag, with age 
grown double,’ and shouldering her wheel, the 


toy of her happier days, when she turned it and - 


lo! a Ceesar walked behind a barbarian’s chariot 
wheel and a beggar became a money lender of 


mations! She is now a wreck, a wanderer an 
exile! You call the modeling ‘Poverty of For- 
tune.’ Ah, what a conception !’’ 

Whiff ! 


‘‘She is traveling over a waterless desert. The 
sun is beating down on her head and her hair 
hangs lank and wet with the sweat of her fore- 
head. She clutches her side withclawlike fingers 
and her toothless mouth is open as if gasping out, 
‘Iam lost!’ Lostis Fortuna, lost her beauty, lost 
her beauty, lost her magic! Youcan almost hear 
her cry of anguish. It is awful.’’ 

Whiff ! 


“ Her face is thin and wasted ; her bosom lies 
fiat and flabby. - Her limbs are craggy and repul- 


_ A frog, a T08 


n by 
California 


‘‘ Overland Monthly’ for March, 1898, was the result of a competition instituted by 


of public institutions. 
envelopes, so that the Jury could not know 


sive. Ah, those bones that showthrough formless 
muscles! What atriumph of execution! Rodin 
would have been proud of it.”’ 

Whiff, whiff ! 

‘“A part of the wheel is lying broken on the 
ground! Howapt! In the Luxemburg Museum, 
there is a marble Fortune riding on a winged 
wheel and scattering riches out of her cornucopia. 
Here power has departed from the swift whirling 
disk ; the wings are crushed and lifeless ; the horn 
is prone, empty and useless, on the sand, and 
reptiles shall crawl in and dwell there !’’ 

‘‘Eureka!’’ cried Treadwell, and he suddenly 
jumped up. ‘‘ Let us go out, dick. I have an 
idea! That damned horn has been bothering the 
life out of me with its deep mouth, no matter where 
I place it. I tried it in one position, shifted it, 
half buried it and dug it out again, and there the 
black shadow is, that is a blot on the whole design. 
I have got it now! I will put some reptile in the 
hole,—a snake, a turtle,—no, a frog will do. It 
will squat there and not only add to the weirdness 
of the picture but also obliterate the black spot, 
A kingdom for a frog! Wewill 
dine royally to-night.’’ 

Arm-in-arm, Treadwell and Holbrook walked 
down Market street. Holbrook was small, lithe, 
and dark, with affected fastidiousness in dress, 
borrowed from a long association with the wealthy 
bourgeois, to whose needs he, as a successful and 
rising architect, catered. He belonged to that 
class, of people supposed to have eyes in the back 
of their head, so alert and clever was he, with his 
tongue always on end, but withal possessing a 
capacity for making friends that he was welcomed. 

Treadwell, on the other hand, was tall, curly- 
haired, and of a Saxon fariness. The thinness of 
his face, otherwise of a classic mould, was at- 
tenuated by the length of the jaws, terminating in 
a chin so-prominent that you doubted if the teeth 
met on their edges. His hands were long and 
rough as if hardened by a continuous use of wet 
clay. He was more quietly dressed than his 
chum, running somewhat to bagginess in the 
trouser knees, but had that indescribable air be- 
longing either to blue blood or genius that will 
anywhere make fifteen dollar clothes look as dis- 
tinguished as a fifty dollar suit. 

_ ‘*T wonder where I can find a frog,’’ said 
Treadwell. ‘‘ But here, Dick, where are we to 
dine first ?’’ | 

‘‘ Guiseppi’s is played out, ’’ replied Holbrook. 
‘The same old story, you know. The artists 
find a rendezvous in some eating-house, one that 


. smacks of Bohemia,—cobwebs on. smoke-stained 
rafters, wine-spots dotting the tablecloth, and the 


~~ 


that she has a stunning figure. 


ae —_—— ee -_—_ 


All contributions were submitted, with names of authors in 
who the writers were. 


babble of foreign tongues all round to remind us 
of Paris surroundings. We bring in a few agree- 
able friends who, however, are not artists, and 
these friends bring in more people. The reputa- 
tion of the restaurant goes forth and an inflow of 
vulgar bourgeois sets in to know what a 
Bohemian life is like. There is nothing so 
absurd as a person aping airs that do not sit on 
him natually.”’ 

‘* Yes, absurd.”’ 

‘‘ Well, the owner makes money, brushes away 
the cobwebs, and puts loud-colored wall paper 
over our cartoons on the walls. We leave in 
disgust and look for new fields. The bourgeois 
drop off like false friends, and—the result ?”’ 

‘‘ The restaurant busts.’ 

Just then a young lady, in a tailor- made cost- 
ume and with a wealth of reddish hair aa up. 
under a most stylish hat, passed by. 

Suddenly Treadwell paused, and seizing Hol- 
brook’s arm, cried, ‘‘ What a beauty !”’ 

“Hush !’’ said Holbrook. ‘‘Do not make a 
fool of yourself. The young lady hears you.”’ 

The girl’s daintily gloved hand went round to 
the back of her hair as if to feel for a hairpin, and 
Treadwell, looking up after the departing figure, 
saw her peeping over the arm out of the corner of 
her eye. It was only for one thousandth part of 
a second, but he had seen enough to know that 
the flashing eye was black and that the profile of 
the cheek was pretty. she was blushing and 
walking a little unsteadily. 

‘‘How awkward of me!’’ rejoined Treadwell, 
‘she might think I was insulting her. I allow 
But what I was. 
thinking of is the frog over there in the window. 
My quest is scarcely begun before it is at an 
end.”’ 

In the window of the Campi restaurant was a 
glass globe containing a dozen or so frogs. One 
was noticeably a monarch of them all. He 
climbed up the edge of a-small raft, and upsetting 
it, threw his companions into the water, where- 
upon there was a commotion in the globe: for a 
minute. 

‘* That big tedtow is what I want,’’ exclaimed 
Treadwell enthusiastielly. ‘‘ We may as well eat 
here as anywhere else. Let us go in.’’ 

When coffee and cigars are reached, the sculp- 
tor beckoned the waiter to his side and asked. 


how much that big frog in the bow] cost. 


‘‘Crapaud a la fourchette, 50c,’’ replied the 
boy, ‘‘ze dish is ordinaire. There are others— 
crapaud au—’’ 

‘‘ Stay, garcon,’’ intétruipted Treadwell. ‘Ido 
not mean to order a dish. I want a live atog-"” x 
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‘“A live frog!’’ replied the waiter transferring 


the napkin from one arm to the other. ‘‘I will 
ask ze boss.’’ 
The Frenchman was all politeness. ‘‘Do not 


want to eat it! Only to model from it! Ah, I 
understand ! 
have it for nothing. I am fond of artists. L’art 
est grand. What is it to sacrifice a frog? lve 
lart'\’? 

The young men parted on the street, Treadwell 
saying that he must put in a night of it. 


Once in his studio, he got a wire, and cutting 


it into short pieces, bent them into the form of a 
hairpin. 

Taking the frog out of the paper box, he push- 
ed the wires into the clay over its legs and im- 
prisoned it on the base of the statue where it was 
to pose as a model. 

The sculptor set rapidly to work in clay. Two 
frogs were modeled, one squatting in the entrance 
of the cornucopia and the other in the act of 
crawliny into it. 

It was one o’clock in the morning before Tread- 
well released the unwilling model and tossed it 
into the box that held the supply of wet clay. 
He had merely ‘‘blocked out’’ the modelings, 
busying himself more with action and masses of 
form than finish ; the latest touches were to come 
on the morrow ; for the present, he climbed up the 
ladder to his bed on the platform over one end of 
the studio. 

The frog lay still for some time, perhaps more 
from fright than from hurt, and essayed first to 
stretch its legs and then to do some exploration 
which ended in its climbing to the 
edge of the box and squatting there. 

I make no pretense of fathoming 
the workings of a frog’s brain. 
Whether it was the influence of the 
new moon, which was peeping 
through the skylight and filling the 
studio with soft rays, or the smell 
of the clay that reminded it of the 
swamp in the shadow of Mt. 
Diablo, where it spent its vouth 
and "mingled its voice with the 
chorus that made the valley re- 
sound with midnight ‘‘Wood notes 
wild,’’ I cannot tell; but it be- 
comes my duty as a plain historian 
to mention the fact that about an 
hour after he had gone to sleep, 
Treadwell was awakened by the 
vibrant sounds of a marsh song. . 

He took up one of his shoes and 
sent it hurling through the air. It 
struck the floor, and the song was 
‘‘heard to cease.’’ 

He turned on his side and was 
almost sound asleep, and when the 
voice rose again, ‘‘ Brekekekexkoax 
koax.”’ 

‘The dark room is the place for 
it.’’ exclaimed Treadwell. 

He climbed down the ladder, and 
clapping his hand on the frog, threw 
it on a shelf in a closet where he 
did his developing, for he also 
dabbled in photography. 

Ten thousand smells assailed the 
frog’s nostrils. It crawled to the 
edge of the shelf. Just below a hole 
in the wall covered with colored 
glass which.diffused a faintest kind 
of light through the closet as the 
moon sank to the horizon, was 
visible a basin containing a solution 
of hyposulphite of soda. The 
expanse of the water looked invit- 
ing and the frog plunged in and 
swam around, Soon its movements __ ; 
became acclerated, it swam spasmOdically an 
climbed up the sides of the basin only to slide back; 
it sank and struck out again ; by and by its strug- 
gles ceased and it floated on the water its feet 


hanging far apart and motionless. On its spa-_ 


cious mouth a peaceful smile seemed to seetle— 
the smile of death. 


IT. 


The Hopkins Art Institute was ‘‘ all ablaze with 
lights.’’ It was giving a reception on the occasion 
of the spring exhibition. 

There was a jam in the great vaulted hall. 


I lose money on it, but you can . 


which the sculptor, Douglas 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


Against one end of the room, before damask cur- 
tains, hung theatrically, with live palms on either 
side, rose a statue glaring white under the electric 
light. 

Above the hum of the jostling crowd could be 
heard the hurried snatches of conversation :— 

‘‘Tt makes me shudder.’’ 

‘Such a soulful work !”’ 

‘‘He is a genius.’’ 

‘*Do point him out tome.’’. 

Threading his way through the people and re- 
ceiving greetings and congratulations right and 
left, came our hero, Treadwell, in a new dress 


5! 


‘Pretty tough that statue,’’ continued Mr. 
McGregor, slapping the young man on the 
shoulder. ‘‘It gives me an idea of a tumbled 
down mining town, when her placers are played 
out. I have known all of California’s ups and 
downs before the baby was born. She ‘is grown 
up. Must be somewhere around here (looking 
round). Can't find her. But here, my son, let us 
come right to business. Miss Frances takes a 
fancy to that statue of yours. Say, how much do 
you want for it ?”’ 

Treadwell was in the plastic age of youth, easily 
impressed by genuine approbation, especially 
when made in the shape of an offer of spot cash. 
He was experiencing, for the first time in his life, 
the pleasure of applause and adulation; he was 
intoxicated with success, but great and unexpect- 
ed as it was, he had not vet calculated on a sale 
of his work as among the possibilities, and Mr. 
MacGregor’s bid took him by surprise and at once 
warmed his heart. Its first secret promptings 
were to say that the gentleman was welcome to 
the figure; he could cast it in bronz and take it 
home. 

After some hesitation, the sculptor said honestly 
and artlessly: ‘‘I do not know how much the 
bronz will cost. It may be something like one 
thousand dollars and as for myself, I—I will be 
content with five hundred dollars.’’ 

‘‘Fifteen hundred dollars in all?’’ asked the 
millionaire. ‘‘ The statue is taken.”’ 

Treadwell and Holbrook executed a war-dance 
in the wine room. 

‘‘Come, Harry,’’ cried Holbrook. ‘: The gods 
are raining favors on you tonight. 

There are some violets on the 
base of the statue placed by God 
knows what fair hand! Come and 
take them !’’ 

The two friends shouldered their 
way through the crowd to the 
statue. 

Snatching up the flowers. Tread- 
well held them aloft and kissed 
them. 

‘‘Enthusiasm is fine to see, 
especially ina young man, or a 
boy. I would rather say, sir,’’ said 
a thin voice at his side. ‘ Mr. 
Treadwell, will you pardon me if 
I trouble you with a few ques- 
tions ?”’ 

The speaker was Dr. Gotts- 
chalk, the famous professor of 
Natural history, a small, shrunk- 
up man, in a dress suit several 
sizes too large for him. His mas- 
sive head was covered with a wig, 
and on his pale, thin face not a hair 
grew, from the sheer impossibility 
of thriving on so uncompromising 
a soil. 

‘‘T see a statue before me,” 
went on the professor. ‘Its title, 
as I read on the pedestal, is ‘ Pov- 
erty of Fortune.’ On this base I 
notice a cactus here and some rocks 
there; the rest is clearly sand. 
Now, may I ask if vou wish, by 
those tokens, to represent the old 
woman as walking on a_ region 


destitute of moisture and veget- 


THE ADMISSION DAY FOUNTAIN 


By courtesy of 7he Raven Magazine of California, we are enabled to presenta cut 
Tilden, thinks is the best of the fountain that has ever 
appeared in any magazine. The fountain was presented to the city of San Francisco 
by James D. Phelan, in 1897. 


suit: that gawe him the impression of being all 
shirt bosom ; his face was pale and his eyes were 
afire with enthusiasm ; for it was the night of his 
triumph. 

He felt his arm seized in a large hearty grasp. 

‘‘T am Mr. McGregor,’’ said a tall; portly, and 
pompous Scotchman with a florid face and a red- 
dish goatee, ‘‘ Did not have the pleasure of know- 
ing you before, though I am a member of the Art 
Association. You do honor to the school. I am 
glad to shake hands with you.”’ 

Treadwell made a reply of some polite conversa- 


tional nothing. 


ation, except, perhaps for a few 
} hardy plants.’’ 

‘“‘Yes, sir,’’ replied Treadwell. 
‘*TIt is a desert.”’ 

‘‘Mojave desert, for example.’ 

‘‘ Exactly so.’”’ 

Doctor Gottschalk returned to the 
base of the statue and studied the 
frogs carefully through his glasses, 
first on one side, then on the other, and on all 
sides. 

‘The old woman is thirsty, resumed he once 
more, looking up. ‘‘Is this correct ?’’ 

Treadwell assented. ‘‘ There is no water for a 
mile round,—only sand, rocks, and torrid sun ?’” 

Another assent. The professor smiled and 
focussed his glasses once more on the frogs, and 
muttered, mostly to himself: ‘‘ Order, Amphi- 
bia; group, jphaneroglosse; family, vranide; 
skelton characterized by small number of verte- 
bree, absence of true ribs, mobility of iliac bones 
and elongation of lower extremities. This is a 
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common marsh frog(R. palustris,) an aquatic 
animal and an excellent swimmer. Now, Mr. 
Treadwell, how came those frogs on a desert ?”’ 

A suppressed titter followed. 

‘‘Q, that hardly matters,’’ exclaimed Tread- 
well, embarrassed. ‘‘ Sculpture does not analyze. 
When it wants to express an idea, say of desola- 
tion, it takes a symbol best expressive of that 
quality and does not trouble itself about the class 
of that symbol.’’ 

‘* Young man, that is wrong,’’ interposed an 
onlooker, this time a writer who contributed criti- 
cisms on anything and everything, principally in 
a literary line. ‘* Art, instead of being all-reach- 
ing, must be precise, or itis not art. You want 
to take a reptile as a symbol of destruction, de- 
stitution, desolation, but you want at the same 
time a desert: art steps in and reasons thus, 
Would a creature that sports in water as a frog 
does, do for a waterless waste of land? No. It 
instead takes some reptile known to have a parti- 
ality for dry places and even able to live imbed- 
ded in a rock for ages before it hops out fat and 
hearty at the tap of a miner’s pick. What is it? 
Why, a toad! Ah, young man, to quote Dickens, 
‘You had nearly imposed on me but you have 
lost your labor. You are too zealous a toad eater 
and have betrayed yourself? Your statue is a 
failure.’’ 

He dropped his monocle, and taking it up by 
its bands whirled it around his fingers as if it was 
Treadwells’ heart whose strings he was watching 
With a refined cruelty. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ continued the critic, looking 
round with a self-satisfied air, as he noted the im- 
pression he was making on the audience, let me 
call your attention toa still more palpable absurdi- 
ty. Look at the title ‘ Poverty of fortune.’ For- 
tune is affluence. Can affluence be poverty? 
Are riches indigence? Is bad good? Is a fool 
a sage? Isa take statue high art? Ah, there it 
is! Fakeism—shameless faketsm, written all 
over that statuary! Humbug struts in, brazen- 
faced and arrogant, and fools us. Ah, gentlemen, 
how many times have I said, like a voice in the 
wilderness, ‘ California is the stamping ground of 
fakes, humbug, and idlers, who would fatten on 
our generosity and all too indulging complais- 
ance? And here the youngest of them all does 
not know that it takes twenty years to know the 
difference between a frog and a toad, wealth and 
poverty.’’ 

Those poisoned words chilled the atmosphere. 
A humbug! A failure! Who said so? Why, 
the great naturalist and the famous critic! An 
almost_beardless youth was detected in the very 
act of passing fora genius! Young ladies studied 
Treadwell fitty feet off and ignored him the rest 
of the distance. Mammas got wind that Mrs. 
Finestrreet had struck him off her list, and as a 
matter of course, concluded to do the same. 


In his distress Treadwell almost ran into Mr. 
MacGregor in Secretary Martin’s office. 


The millionaire was sorry, but he was sure the 
statue was too big for his house. He had taken 
the best of professional advice: it was adverse. 
The figure was so-shockingly nude, you know. 
Hope he worked no hardship, but found it neces- 
sary to cancel his agreement to purchase, and— 
he gave Treadwell two fingers and hoped the 
young man would study. Good evening! 


Poor Treadwell scarely had strength to run his 
arms into the overcoat that Holbrook held up for 
him. As the lackeys swung open the doors to 
let them out, Treadwell paused for a moment and 
looked up the corridor into the room beyond. He 
caught sight of a tall handsome girl in a white 
dress cut so low as to display shoulders as 
splendid as those of a Greek statue. Her heavily 
coiled hair was of a magnificent Titian-red, and 
she had in her hand a bunch of violets. Their 
eyes met, and he thought he saw in her an indes- 
cribable sadness. Was she pitying him? He 
passed out into the night. 

‘It is contemptible,’’ cried Treadwell a little 
later, ‘‘ when you look at those horses on the frieze 
of the Parthenon, do you stop to ask whether they 
were Arabian or Norman horses or Shetland 
ponies, or what country they might have belong- 
ed—Greece, Assyria or China? No, horses are 
horses and frogs are frogs. Can you tell whether 


that snake on the statue of Apollo in an adder, a 
viper, or a common gopher snake? What has 
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grammar todo with a work of art? O. Holbrook, 
does California strike down her own children that 
way ?”’ 

He fiercely struck the bar, and as he did so, a 
small glass containing a seductive liquor danced 
on the polished wood. Spread the fingers of your 
left hand straight out and clutch its thumb with 
the right hand so as to form the head and bill of 
a bird, and you have the form of a rooster with its 
outstretching tail. It is the manual sign of a 
cocktail. Treadwell used that sign not once, but 
often; in short, he was cock tailing himself into 
a sad state. 

He rose from his sofa late in the afternoon and 
held his head under a water faucet for fully ten 
minutes. After dressing, he went to arestaurant 
just round the corner, for a steak and a cup of 
coffee. A cobbler greeted him cheerily, as he 
passed. The same cobbler once visited the studio, 
and on seeing a statuette of a cowboy, pronounced 
it ‘‘aint no good,’’ because the heel of one foot 
was a trifle shorter than the other foot. That 
time Treadwell slapped his leg and laughed, but 
now, remembering, he snarled a reply. 

‘The Poverty of Fortune’’ was duly returned 
to the studio, of course unsold, and several times 
during the following three months, Treadwell 
was seen in the act of brandishing a hammer in 
the front of the figure as if he would destine it to 
utter and immediate destruction. We all havea 
taint of coward in our being, and the young 
sculptor was no exception tothe rule. No matter 
how much he felt he was in the right, the opin- 
ions of that powerful ‘‘They say’’ came back like 
the surges of the ocean and beat him down till he 
half-heartedly thought he might, after all, have 
been mistaken. The upshot was that he actually 
got a toad, and knocking off the frogs, substi- 
tuted plaster castings of the modelings of the 
toad in their places. i 

Just as he had made the alteration, he heard a 
carriage drive up to his door and then a knock on 
his door. 

To his ‘‘come in,’’ Mr. MacGregor made his 
appearance, looking curiously about. His face 
actually for the moment lost its haughty reserve 
and displayed a childish surprise and interest, as 
he noted the strange surroundings. 

‘‘A queer place, this,’’ said he. Then he 
caught sight of the statue, and planted himself 
firmly in front of it as if he came heavily laden 
with a set purpose of which he must unburden 
himself. 

‘‘They are e-d-i-b-l-e frogs,’’ cried he, shaking 
his gold-headed cane at the plaster toads, ‘‘ swim 
in ponds and creeks, and are eaten by Frenchmen. 
That is where the wrong is.’’ 

Treadwell suddenly found that he needed more 
clay, and he plunged his head into the box in time 
to smother a laugh that was on the point of burst- 
ing out. 

After taking a turn around the room and look- 
ing at its innumerable pieces of statuary. Mr. 
MacGregor planted himself once more firmly be- 
fore the statue, and said: ‘‘ Miss Frances thought 
it was an injustice —ahem !—never mind it. 
I would like to set iteright myself. How much 
does it cost to study in Paris ?’’ 

About six hundred dollars a year, replied 
Treadwell. 

The cane tapped nervously on the floor. 

‘“‘It takes money to study art,’’ resumed the 
millionaire, ‘‘Costly. Twenty years to know the 
difference between a frog and atoad. If you ever 
feel like going abroad you just call at my office. 
Miss Frances said—never mind what she thought 
—It was not necessarily on your account. Ido 
not know you. I would like to help along the 
art of California. Itis pretty low. No thanks. 
Good day.”’ 

About a year afterwards, we find ourselves at 
one of Ambassador Eustis’s social functions on 
Avenue Marceau. 


The lion of the assemblage was no other than 
our friend Harry Treadwell. He had shipped his 
statue to Paris in time to take part in the salon of 
that year. Naturally educated to a fine apprecia- 
tion of technique and susceptible to all dramatic 
suggestions in sculpture, the French critics were 
at once enchanted by the young man’s work. 
The press teemed with praises of his marvelous 
execution, unerring knowledge of anatomy, and 
faithful realism. A second Rodin was come! 
Treadwell received a third class gold medal and 


b 


promptly sold a bronze replica of the statue to an 
Australian mining magnate for two thousand 
pounds. » 

‘‘It is so warm here,’’ said Miss Frances Mac- 
Gregor, fanning herself and taking Treadwell’s 
arm. ‘‘ Dancing tires me; let us sit down some- 
where. O Harry, I have been wishing to tell you 
something the whole evening.’’ 

They threaded their way through the whirling 
groups, through the laughing crowd under the 
brilliant lights, through the green palms of the 
conservatory where a fountain softly plashed. 

She gave to Treadwell a newspaper clipping 
that some California friend had sent her. 3 

“Tt begins pretty strong, ’’ said Treadwell laugh- 
ing, as he began to read the article aloud :— 


Toadyism must be rampant in Paris, if we are to believe 
the accounts of Henry Treadwell’s so called success in that 
city. His foul, sense-offending, insaneasylum-bred statue 
has received a medal, and an illiterate Australian earth del- 
ver was induced to part with his ore like a fool for the 
dubious pleasure of possessing that scarecrow. Twothou- 
sand pounds is said to be the price paid for it, and that sum 
is a good one to pay forthe change in the title from ‘* Pover- 
ty of Fortune’”’ to ‘“‘An Abandoned Mining Camp ”’ that 
Treadwell made as a bait for antipodean suckers. 


‘“What an ugly, spiteful, envious man,’’ cried 
Frances. ‘‘ How I do hate him!”’ 

‘‘T can bear him no malice. He uses a double- 
edged knife and unwittingly cuts both the good 
and the bad,’’ replied Treadwell, as he resumed 
the reading :— 


Whether the sculptor owes his luck to the decadence of 
the French art or to his engagement to the wealthy Miss 
Frances MacGregor is an open question, but one facts re- 
mains : it is that the superiority of California over old and 
decaying France in art criticism is confirmed. My labors 
bear fruit, and my pen will never rest till California ceases 
to be the stamping ground of humbugs, idlers, and so 
called geniuses.”’ 


‘“Can you really and truly forgive that man, 
Harry ?’’ asked Miss MacGregor. 

The young sculptor laughed and_ replied, 
‘‘Frances, dear, I forgive him for helping send 
me to Paris and to you! That critic really de- 
serves more pity than censure. He writes to live 
like the rest of us. But he mistakes etymology 
for wit and set phrases for literature. Poor man, 
he is consumed with fame-thirst and denies to 
everybody else praise that never comes to his 
door. What isa critic after all? One who has 
failed !”’ 

Treadwell grew thoughtful and gave utterance 
these words that are prophetic of the future of 
California art: ‘‘ If we find fault with an artist’s 
work, it behooves us rather to let alone petty 
persecutions and useless bickerings, and to roll 
up our sleeves and essay to produce a better work 
than that artist’s. Let us be laborious.’’ 

They stood at a window overlooking the street. 
Faintest suggestion of coming dawn was visible, 
and vegetable wagons could be seen rolling heavi- 
ly laden products of the fields beyond the bridge 
of Courbevoie. 

‘‘Morning is come!’’ said Treadwell. ‘At 
eleven today the distribution of medals will take 
place at the Salon. They tell me that there is no 
event surrounded with more pomp and circum- 
stance than that. On the stage are assembled all 
the artists who are the glory of France. The 
Minister of Public Instruction, in the embroi- 
dered coat of his office, hands the medals to the 
successful candidates. The old masters, weep- 
ing, embrace their pupils and kiss them on both 
cheeks. O, Frances! you will be there as a rep- 
resentative of our glorious California, and you 
will weep in excellent style, won’t you dear ?’’ 

“T will! ”’ 

‘* How solemnly you pronounce the words, as if 
you are rehearsing for our wedding !’’ 

Suddenly Frances, all vibrant with emotion, 
clasped Treadwell’s arm with her hands and 
looked up in his face with an abrupt energy. 

‘Dearest Harry,’’ cried she. ‘‘ Have you an 
idea when I first saw you ?”’ 

Treadwell was not sure; he was under the im- 
pression that he first met her at a party on Rue 
Pasquier to which exclusively California wanderers 
from home were invited. 

‘‘Qne afternoon, ’’ went on she, ‘‘ you were walk- 
ing with a friend on a street in San Francisco. 
Do you not remember it, dear? As I passed by, 
you exclaimed, ‘What a beauty!’ Do you not 
remember it, dear? It was thirteen months, two 
weeks, five days ago. O, how I have loved you 
ever since !”’ 
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Treadwell congratulated himself on being in a 
shaded recess, for he was blushing furiously. 
What was he thinking of? 

Out in far off California there lay moldering in 
the sand athin dried parchmént of hyposulpite- 
of-soda soaked batrachian—the remains of the 
author of all his woes and cuz bono ?—and the in- 
strument of the providence that had brought him 
to the side of the beautiful girl who was to be his 
bride ! 


Sculptor Tilden Gets Another 
Big Contract. 


ITHIN eighteen months Los Angeles will see 

the completion of the memorial monument 

to the late Senator Stephen M. White, which is to 
be erected in the Courthouse grounds in a com- 
manding postion before the entrance of the build- 
ing. The contract for the statue was let to Doug- 
las Tilden, the deaf-mute sculptor, who has done 
several of the best-known statues in the State of 


DOUGLAS TILDEN, F.R.S. 


California. The artist will be paid $10,000 for the 
the execution of his work. The pedestal, follow- 
ing the orante design of Architect Ernest Cox- 
head, will prabably cost $10,000 more. The latter 
matter was left to a committee consisting of the 
chairman of the memorial committee, M. P. Sny- 
der, Joseph Scott, secretary, and the advisory 
committee of three, Summer P. Hunt, Arthur B. 
Benton aud Engineer D. W. Cunningham. The 
members of the committee making the award for 
the statue were M. P. Snyder, A. B. Cass, M. H. 
Nemark, F. W. Braun, I. B. Dockweiler, Harri- 
son Gray Otis, A. H. Benton, Summer P. Hunt 
and Joseph Scott. 

The artist, Douglas Tilden, left for Oakland at 
the end of the week, where he will take up at once 
the work of executing the model from which the 
cast will be made. He is enthusiastic over the 
task laid out for him and contemplates an artistic 
success above anything he has yet done. 

Mr. Tilden takes to his work in a matter of fact 
fashion—businesslike, almost—yet there is about 
him the unmistakable subtlety or finesse of the 
artist. Before you have written your ideas with 
a pencil—if you are obliged to resort to that method 
of communication, he seems to grasp it intui- 
tively. 

‘‘T am always busy,’’ he wrote, among other 
things, and his looks -do not belie him. ‘‘ Just 
now I am working on the model for a statue of 
Father Junipero Serra of heroic size that is to be 
given to the City of San Francisco by former 
Mayor Phelan. I hope to make of it a notable 
thing. Father Serra was a wonderful man—a 
character of such a kind that it gives a man pride 
to perpetuate it—a fine subject for a sculptor.’’ 

The total height of the statue will be twenty- 
four feet. The base is to be of California granite 
if a quality of stone sufficiently fine can be found. 
—Los Angeles Mail. 


[Douglas Tilden has four monumental under- 
takings under way all at once. The Portland 
memorial, which will be set up under his super- 
vision in a month or so; the California Soldiers’ 


memorial, the bronze casting of which Mr. Tilden | 


has awarded to Chicago; the monument of Padre 
Junipero Servia, on which he is now at work, and 
the monument to the memory of ‘Stephen White 
which contract he has signed with Los Angeles a 
month ago. Judging from the above Mr. Tilden 
is indeed a very busy man. ] 
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N HIS December letter in the SILENT WORKER 
. Mr. Pach says he is ‘‘ acquainted with hun- 
dreds of deaf men but is unable to recalla 

single one whois a baker.’’ His experience does 
not quite tally with mine. I know at least two 
bakers, both of whom are married, one of them 
twice married. They learned the rudiments of 
their trade at their a/ma mater and have followed 
the calling ever since, being two of the few excep- 
tions to the general rule that the deaf do not 
follow the ‘‘ trades’’ they ‘‘ learn’’ at school. 

Mr. Thomas Cranwill, the efficient foreman and 
competent baker in charge of the bakery at the 
great Illinois School for the Deaf at Jacksonville, 
laid the foundation of his bread-winning and 
bread-making occupation in the shop of which 
he is now the master. The beginning he made 
in his chosen vocation may interest the general 
reader, but had better not be imitiated by would- 
be bakers. Like all apprentices his first duty 
was to watch the others work. The floor of the 
institution bakery was covered with pans of 
freshly kneaded dough waiting for a pass into the 
great oven on the long-handled shovel which the 
foreman was wielding. The shovel had not made 
many trips between the door and the rear of the 
oven before the end of the long handle introduced 
itself to young Cranwill’s solar plexus, and ‘ O, 
what a fall was there, my countrymen!’’ Fortun- 
ately for Mr. Cranwill, and for the cemented floor 
of the bakery, the dough in the bread pans into 
which he fell, prevented injury to either. He 
made a deep impression however, and his rise in 
the bakery business, especially during the next 
few seconds, was rapid and has since been 
continuous. 


* 


Last year Mr. Louis Baur worked all day 
among the plants at Shaw’s Botanical Gardens. 
This year he devotes his mornings to garden work 
and spends his afternoons in the botanical labora- 
tory of Washington University. Mr. Baur is 
qualifying himself so as to become a practical 
florist. Dr. Gerald McCarthy, a graduate of the 
Illinois school and of Gallaudet College, and later 
the state botanist of North Carolina, began his 
botanical training at Shaw's Garden. 

* 


Speaking of Dr. McCarthy reminds us of an 
incident of which he was the central figure. He 
usually spent his college vacations tramping in 
the Carolinas in search of botanical specimens 
which he sold later to museums in Europe. One 
fourth of July found him in North Carolina at the 
country home of two attractive deaf young lady 
sisters. The deaf of the district had arranged 
for a picnic ata certain place a few miles away 
and the young ladies were planning to attend and 
invited Dr. McCarthy to accompany them, an 
invitation which he was not slow in accepting. 
The automobile had not yet come into use so 
the only available means of transportation was a 
somewhat rickety two-wheeled cart of ancient 
type and non-union workmanship. Nevertheless 


it was pressed into service as was also Maud, the’ 


family mule. The cart box was lined with hay 
and in the center was placed a corn-basket of 
of goodly proportions filled with all that was 
considered edible and drinkable at a southern 
cross-roads picnic. The ladies nestled down in 
the corners of the cart abaft the mule while 
Dr. McCarthy settled in the rear with the basket 
‘between his legs. Thus the start was made. It 
was a happy trio that sallied out of the barn-yard 
on that glorious independence day. So interested 
did they become to each other that the enchant- 
ing scenery, the sleepy Maud and the rough road 
were alike forgotten for the time being. Then all 
of a sudden the pin which has to be removed 
when the cart is to be dumped worked automatic- 


ally and the next thing that Dr. McCarthy 


realized was that he was lying on his back in 
the middle of the road doing duty as the base of 
a pyramid of butter, jelly, salad, sandwiches, fried 
chicken, eggs, pickles, custard pie, basket, hay 
and southern beauties. When he regained his 
feet he was to all appearances the rarest kind of 
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botanical specimen. A careful inventory made 
immediately after the accident revealed the fact 
that only the journey to the rendezvous had been 
broken. 

* 


Mr. Charles Wess and Miss Ida Ru&t, who were 
married late in November, have gone to house- 
keeping in Belleville, I1]., not far from St. Louis, 
where Mr. Wess has for a number of years been 
conducting a prosperous shoe-making business. 
The marriage ceremony which united Mr. and 
Mrs. Wess was a little out of the ordinary, the 
service being read from an English Book of Com- 
mon Prayer simultaneously in the sign-language 
and in German. 

' * 


To: be referred to editorially by the .J//xnesofa 
Companion as having been a star foot-ball player 
at Gallaudet during my college days, is a case of 
having greatness thrust upon me. I have never 
taken part in a foot-ball game in my life and 
never will. I enjoy the promiscuous kicking up 
and many a time when assaying to eclipse the 
sun, I have missed the ball altogether or sent it 
towards one of the dormitory windows. The game 
of foot-ball as commonly played has always im- 
pressed me as being brutal, dangerous, unattrac- 
tive, uninteresting, a relic of barbarism, a sort of 
revised edition of the gladitorial contest of ani- 
cient times. After reading the long list of youths, 
—and maidens,—killed and maimed annually in 
foot-ball games, it is evident that the rules 
governing the sport must be revised and enforced, 
particularly the later,—or the game should be 
prohibited altogether. 

If the Companion editor will take the trouble to 
scratch the other side of his head he will be able 
to recall more than a corporal’s guard of Gallau- 
det students who received broken bones and other 
sundry injuries at foot-ball, or inflicted them on 
their opponents, and also that for a time the game 
was proscribed by the faculty. 

* 


The following extract is taken from an adver- 
tising circular issued by the sporting goods de- 
partment of a local hardware store: ‘‘ We take 
pleasure in presenting the following little story 
by Capt. Jack O’Connell, the noted Michigan 
man, who has travelled and given exhibitions in 
every quarter of the globe, and who has fled from 
the arena, pursued by the applause-of millions of 
people, but heard them not for he is totally deaf 
since sixteen years of age.’’ Then follows Capt. 
O’Connell’s story as to how he became a crack 
shot and why he prefers a gun of a certain make 
on sale at the store. It is up to our Michigan 
friends to tell us more about their famous fellow 
citizen that is not an advertisement. 

* 


Not very long ago a ‘‘Dr. Cureall’’ gave a 
series of demonstrations of his skill at a local 
drug store. Among other things he professed to 
be able to restore hearing to the deaf, and as a 
consequence, the deaf would be ‘‘restored to 
society.”’ His innate modesty seems to have 
prevented his claiming also to be able to restore to 
patients their money for cures he had been un- 
able to affect. Such a claim as that, however, 
was evidently unncessary since it was made plain 
by advertisements, printed as news matter, that 
there were none such. The head of the firm 
under whose auspices the demonstrations were 
given has a deaf-mute relative employed in the 
establishment. The fact that the young man is 
still deaf speaks volumes for Dr. Cureall’s ability 
and of the confidence reposed in him by the un- 
selfish and philanthropic drug firm. One of the 
beneficial results of Dr. Cureall’s visit was that 
he failed to connect with any of the local deaf. 

* 


The culinary, financial and social ability of some 
forty persons were combined in a dinner at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Leo Froning on Thanks- 
giving day. Those present who did ‘‘ nothing but 
sit and sit, and eat and eat,’’ are heartily in favor 
of repeating the performance next year. There 
seems to be some doubt however about the enthu- 
siasm of those who had charge of the kitchen end 
of the arrangement The amount of the financial 
profits of the affair, to be turned over to the Salva- 
tion Army, has not been reported up to the present 
writing. 
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Miss Annie M. Roper and Mr. A. G. Roden- 
‘berger are the local agents for St. Louis and East 
‘St. Louis respectively for the fund for the proposed 
home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf of Illinois. 
There is quite a colony of graduates and former 
pupils of the Illinois School residing in St. Louis 
and vicinity, and when they get to work they 
make things hum. 

% 


There is a deaf-mute boy attending a local public 
school for hearing children and all efforts to in- 
duce his parents to send him to a school for the 
deaf have been in vain. The principal of the 
school he attends tried to prevail upon the mother 
to place the boy in Gallaudet School and received 
a note from the parent substantially as follows: 
‘‘The public school teachers is paid to do that. 
He don’t need no deaf-mute school.’’ 

* 


When the tale of ‘‘ typical children of deaf par- 
ents’’ has been told it might be well to begin the 
one suggested by Mr. Allabough in the November 
SILENT WORKER about ‘‘ typical deaf parents of 
hearing children.’ 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. W. A. West have disposed of their 
household effects to Mr. and Mrs. Wharton H. 
Bennett and gone to reside permanently at 
Chattanooga Tenn. J. H. CLoup. 


A Deaf-Mute Girl in the Witness 
Chair. 


The editor of this. paper was summoned to a 
neigliboring city last week, presumably to inter- 
pret the testimony of a deaf-mute girl who was 
the chief witness in a criminal case. The girl is 
sixteen years old, of barely average intelligence, 
and only about half educated. When the case was 
called, the defence objected to having her testi- 
mony taken through an interpreter, and insisted 
upon the questions being asked and answered in 
writing. The attorney for the commonwealth 
made but a feeble protest against this arrange- 
ment, and the judge ruled in favor of the defence. 
The interpreter, who has known the girl since she 
first entered school, was not asked a single ques- 
tion as to the extenf of her knowledge of written 
language, and was not even allowed to remain in 
‘the court room during her examination. Later 
on, when he was called to the stand to testify to her 
reputation at School, he tried to take advantage 
of an opening to contrast the girl’s knowledge of 
England and of the ways of the world with that 
of a hearing and speaking girl of her age, but was 
promptly checked. It must soon have become 
clearly apparent to all present that the witness was 
unequal to the task required of her, and yet the 
inquisition went on. She could have told a clear, 
simple story in her own language of signs, but the 
ordeal to which she was subjected in the rigid cross 
examination in writing would have been a severe 
test to any hearing and speaking girl of her age. 
She was kept on the stand for seven hours one day, 
until she was on the point of collapse, and for five 
consecutive hours the next day. The result was 
what might have been expected: With her lim- 
ited knowledge of written language, she was un- 
able to fully comprehend the entangling ques- 
tions of the defence, was physically and mentally 
exhausted, became confused, and made conflict- 
ing statements. 

The prisoner received a sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment in jail. Whether this was adequate 
punishment or not, the writer does not pretend to 
say; but he does know that a great injustice was 
done the girl. She was not allowed to tell her 
story in the only language she fully understands, 
although an interpreter was within call every mo- 
ment of the time she was on the stand.—Goodson 
Gazette. 


Publisher’s Notice 


Several communications arrived too late for 
insertion in the present number. 


If subscribers would renew their subscriptions 
promptly upon receiving notice of the expiration, 
iqt would save us a large amount of clerical labor. 
-In making up New Year resolutions, let each one 
t@f{ our constantly growing list of readers resolve 

to ease our burdens by taking this advice. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


Pennsylvania. 


OTICES have appeared in a number of our 
dailies in regard to establishing a colony of 
deaf-mutes at Caney, Kansas. But as 

nothing has been heard of it through the silent 
press, and as no one seems to know any thing 
about those to compose the colony, it probably 
arose from some speculative talk of some one not 
thoroughly familiar with deaf-mutes. 

I have read of several attempts to form colonies 
of that sort but they all came to naught—Mr. 
Henry Rider of Syracuse, several years ago, 
attempted to interest a number of wealthy citizens 
in a project of his to establish a large farm where 
only deaf-mutes were to be employed. It was 
proposed to erect cottages for married couples, 
and large dormitories for the unmarried. The 
whole concern to be run on the co-operative 
plan. 

This plan, however, failed to secure sufficient 
support to be launched. Only recently on a visit 
to a suburban point, I met a lawyer who has an 
interesting deaf daughter and he suggested that 
it would be a very good plan to establish such a 
colony. To my objection that the children would 
all be hearing and so break up the colony in time, 
he answered that in the incorporation papers it 
could be stipulated that only deaf-mutes should 
be allowed to share in profits, or property. And 
this is just where the difficulty lies. It is very 
hard indeed for parents to disinherit their own 
children even for the sake of the good of the deaf 
of a common organization. 

A number of interesting addresses were deliver- 
ed before the Clere Literary Association in the 
Guild Room of All Souls’ Church recently. On 
Tuesday, November gth, the anniversary of Rev. 
Mr. Syle’s birthday, Mr. S. G. Davidson gave 
an interesting comment on the lessons to be learn- 
ed from such a life of self-denial as was that of 
Mr. Syle. He was followed by observations from 
Messrs J. S. Rider and R. M. Ziegler, who both 
knew Mr. Syle intimately. 

On the following Thursday, November 16th, 
Mr. J. D. Kirkhuff spoke of ‘‘ Lincoln *’ and inc1- 
dentally of his old school experiences and of his 
many pupils who were present to see him. 

On November 23rd, Mr. Charles Partington, of 
Chester, an importation from Merry England, of 
the vintage of 1893 or thereabouts, gave an inter- 
esting comparison between the deaf-mutes of 
America and England in the their business, social, 
and religious life. 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter gave an intructive talk 
before the Local Branch, of the Pennsylvania 
Society, at Harrison Hall on Saturday evening, 
November 25th, on ‘‘ The Great Northwest. ’ 
Comments were made by Mr. J. H. McIlvain who 
spent last summer visiting in service of the state 
of the Northwest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pennell celebrated the roth 
anniversary of their wedding on November 25th, at 
their pleasant home at 2614 North r1th street. 
A large number of their friends and relatives 
filled the house till standing room became quite a 
premium. Many beautiful and costly presents 
were displayed in an upper room. The refresh- 
ments and decorations were in charge of a first 
class caterer. 


“On T hanksgiving Day in All Souls’ Church, 
the Holy Communion was celebrated at 10.30 A.M. 


’ and a Social held in the Guild Room in the even- 


ing. The Social is said by many to have been one 
of the most enjoyable of the kind in a long time. 

A very pretty wedding took place in St. And- 
rew’s Church, Lambertville, N. J., on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 29th. It was the holy union 
of Miss Isabella Heller, eldest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Heller and Mr. Russell Pedrick 
of Lambertville. Theceremony was performed by 
Rev. Charles M. Carr, the Rector, assisted by Rev. 
C. O. Dantzer. 


After the wedding, a reception was held at the 
home of the bride’s parents. A large number of 
hearing friends and relatives and the local deaf 
and others from a distance were in attendance. 
Among the deaf-mutes present besides the parents 
were Mr. and Mrs. Robert Heller, Messrs Harry 


Pidcock and Albert Horn, of Lambertville, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Penrose, of New Market, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Riegel, of Riegelsville, Pa. The pre- 
sents were many and beautiful and included such 
things as pictures, cut glass, dishes, rugs, rockers, 
table linen, ete. 

The happy couple took the evening train fora 
brief honey moon trip to Philadelphia. 

The Bishop of Delaware, Rt., Rev. Leighton 
Coleman, D.D.. L.L.D., is arranging to give the 
deaf-mutes of W iImington and environs a reception 
at his beautiful residence in Wilmington, named 
Bishopstead, on the evening of January 2nd. Rev. 
and Mrs. Dantzer and Mrs. M. J. Syle, of Phila- 
delphia have been invited to attend. 

Rev. Mr. Dantzer has been invited to deliver 
the annual alumni lecture before the Literary 
Society, of Gallaudet College, on the evening of 
Friday, December 29th. 


* 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 6, 1905 


The Sense gf Touch in the Deaf- 
Blind. 


HE education of the deaf-blind is carried on 
through the sense of touch, and they became 
wonderfully expert in recognising people, whose 
hands and features they have once been allowed to 
feel. Helen Keller has recognised people whom 
she has met but once, after an absence of ten years, 
by merely passing her hand over their faces, 
though they had no marked peculiarities of feature. 
The other day some visitors were at the Colora- 
do School and were introduced to Lottie Sullivan, 
one of the deaf-blind pupils there. One of the 
visitors was skeptical as to the ability of Lottie to 
recognise him, and put her to the test as set forth 
in the /rdex :— 

Lottie Sullivan was introduced to each of 
them, and admonished by Mr. Argo to be sure to 
remember them when they called again next year. 
Lottie recognises her acquaintances by the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of their hands, and by the 
way, when everybody else was kept busy guess- 
ing during the masquerade on Monday night as 
to the identity of the maskers, she had no difficul- 
ty in finding out who was who by simply touch- 
ing their hands. It was in this manner that she 
studied the features, so to speak, of her new 
friends, but Professor Gideon was skeptical, and 
after Lottie supposed the visitors had left, thought 
he would steal a march upon her and take her by 
surprise. So he came while she was least expect- 
ing him, and shook hands with her. Lottie was 
surprised, hesitated a moment, and then spelled, 
‘‘T think it must be Professor Gideon.’ 

The Professor was convinced. 

Whule the party was in the schoolroom, Pro- 
fessor Gideon wished Lottie to guess at his age. 
She felt his head, face, and moustache, and as he 
is somewhat below the middle height, said he 
must be about twenty years old. This turned the 
laugh upon the Professor, but none enjoyed the 
joke more than himself and Mrs. Gideon.— 7he 
Colorado Index. 


A Few Facts About Deafness. 


The age at which hearing is most frequently lost 
is in the first and second years. 

Deafmutism is found more frequently in men 
than in women, the percentage is about 100 to 83. 
This rate does not hold for the congenital form, 
where the female predominates 105 to 100. The 
reason for the greater frequency of acquired deaf- 
mutism in the male is that boys are exposed to the 


diseases which cause this condition. The greater, 


frequency of congenital deafness among women 
may be traced to the fact that the female embryo 
is more easily influenced by noxious poisons than 
the male. 7 

The direct transmission of deafness to children 
where both parents are deaf is only 1 per cent. 
The marriage of first cousins and even remote 
relatives is one of the commonest causes of deaf- 
mutism. Marriage between relatives in families 
where deafmutism has occurred, should be strictly 
forbidden.—£4-change. > 
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We wish one and all a prosperous 
and happy New Year. 
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EpItrED RY ALEXANDER JI,. PACH. 


[wi the Silent Workers 
~\ 


HAVE long enjoyed the merry quips and jests 
in Zhe School Helper but was never sure till 
now that the spicily rounded paragraphs were 

the product of the pen of the merry superintendent 


ofthe Georgia school, Mr. W. O. Connor himself. . 


In the latest issue of the /7e/per he does my friend 
of the Banner and myself up in good style and 
gives us every assurance that the Southern negro 
question cannot be solved by any one from a 
‘«¢ A Pullman Car window,”’ as it were. 

yo 

Some of the American’s staff do not agree with 
Rev. Mr. Cloud in his suggestion that the words 
‘‘of the Deaf’’ are superfluous in the title of Mr. 
Robinson’s proposed publication. 

A little oil on the troubled waters may not be 
amiss. Why not have the explanatory words in 
parenthesis and in small type after the main 
title ? 


This will meet the essential points on which - 


Mr. Cloud takes issue. 

Some of the American writers are a bit too 
strong—the title, Zhe Deaf American or The 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal or The Deaf-Mutes’ Register 
is allright. The point is that such a title read in 
public attracts the eye of people who do not know, 


- and the result is you become an object of com- 


miseration without your being aware of it. 

I have had this experience more than once, and 
when I take out one of the papers with prominent 
title page, I fold it over carefully out of sight, not 
because I am in the least ashamed of either my 
deafness or the paper, but because I do not want 
my fellow travelers in the car, or on the boat as 
the case may be, to extend pity, to laugh, to guy 
or to mock. 

And any of these things may happen, for it all 
depends on who sits next to you. 

The prosperous old party of the male persuasion, 
banker, broker, book-keeper or book-maker, who 
catches the title of your paper will give it a second 
look, then turn and look you over, then at the 
title again, and then he’s ready to go on with his 
own morning paper. 

If it happens to be a ‘‘ saleslady,’’ she will call 
her chum’s attention to and the result will bea 


‘‘ giggle.’’ 


Old ladies who see it, and happen to have their } 


‘*specs’’ handy, turn and look you over in a 


- patronizing or sympathetic way. Worst of all is 


the office-boy. There are generally two of him on 
his way to and from work. 

Just let him see the title, Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, 
and he begins talking in what he calls ‘‘ deaf an’ 
dum’’ language, and all of your section of the car 


‘will know who their efforts in the publicity line . 


are directed against. 

I know, you see, for I have been through it all 
time and time again for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and that’s why I carefully tuck the too 
conspicious letters over before the general popu- 
lace sees the title. 

Another point, is that there are a great, great 


many of us to whom the full title does not apply. » 


Deaf-mute, as a generic term is all right, but 
ninety-nine times in a hundred when you apply 
it to one who is merely deaf, he resents it. 
Naturally too, for none of us like to be termed 
‘what we are not. 

wt 

And this brings us up against that venerable, 
misnomer semi-mute, an almost inconceivable 
State. 

Now, I know people who are semi-deaf, and 
others who are semi-blind, but the term ‘‘ semi ”’ 
to describe the condition is rarely used. 

But semi-mute ! 

Impossible. 


So long as he cannot give utterance to an 


intelligble word the man isa mute. Give him 
speech and he’s no longer mute. That’s the way 
I look at it and that’s why I have never spoken of 
myself as a semi-mute. | 

It’s-one of the has been relics that deserves, 
and ought to, get oblivion. 


a 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


Just like coasting down hill to run into deaf 
and dumb—which with the added word ‘‘asy- 
lum *’ kept the deaf back for years. It’s not so 
long ago that we all were so glad when a state 
legislature wiped the ‘‘ Deaf and Dumb Asylum ”’ 
off the records, and in its stead, stood ‘* School 
for the Deaf.”’ 

And a future generation will look back at us of 
to-day with scorn and contempt because we tol- 
erate, unprotestingly, ‘‘ Institution for the In- 
truction of the Deaf and Dumb.’”’ A title first of 
all, too long, too unwieldy, and yet, while literal- 
ly true, is, in a sense, repellant. 

Of course a state school, or one ‘‘ with such a 
title,'’ cannot readily, nor easilly, make the tran- 
sition to ‘‘School for the Deaf,’’ yet it’s worth all 
it costs and the bother of all the red tape cutting. 

Your average man and woman will take pride 
in saying he is a graduate of the so and so 
‘‘School for the Deaf, but there'll be some hesita- 
tion over the long title, particlurly if it is a deaf 
man talking. 

ad 

I looked through the Companion of December 
6th, children’s page and all, three times without 
finding the‘: Ichabod ’’ story. It’s all Brother 
Smith’s fault and he has no one but himself to 
blame for spoiling us all in educating us up to a 
yearning for the Ichabod and in thinking the 
Companion only half a companion when it is 
Ichabodless. Otherwise, the Companion is all 
good from the poem by Mrs. Hanson, the story 
from the Annals of Dr. Noye’s life, editorials, etc., 
etc., to the advertisements. 


a 
NEW YORK 


On Thursday, November 30th, Mrs. Lillian 
Ross Hodgson, wife of the Editor of the Dea/- 
Mutes’ Journal, was taken ill with what developed 
into pneumonia, and though every medical facility 
of one of the greatest hospitals in the world was 
resorted to, the end came in peaceful sleep on 
Wednesday, December 6th, less than a week later. 

In every charitable and helpful cause, whether 
in the Church of the Intercession where she atten- 
ded with her hearing daughters, or St. Ann’s 
Church when she went with her husband, she 
was one of the most ready and most tireless work- 
ers, yet always modestly in the back ground, for 
she did not court publicity nor put herself for- 
ward. Few know how solicitious and attentive 
she was to those whom illness or misfortune had 
overtaken. The sick, when she knew of it, were 
made glad by delicacies prepared for them and 
taken to them by herself. 

Often members of her own family were unaware 
of her benefactions for she was a sincere believer 
in the precept that instructs that the one hand 
should be kept in ignorance of the good deeds of 
the other. 

Mrs. Hodgson became deaf at ten years of age 
and was taught at home, and wholly by speech 
and speech reading, but in after years, she met 
others of the deaf and after her marriage to Mr. 
Hodgson twenty-two years ago, she found herself 
as much at ease with the deaf as with the hearing. 

Elmira was the home of her childhood, her 
father, the late Elijah Jones, was one of that city’s 
wealthiest citizens, and she visited old friends of 
her girlhood there last summer while in atten- 
dance with her husband and daughters, Beatrice 
and Florence, at the meeting of the Empire State 
Association of the Deaf. 

On Sunday, December roth ( Gallaudet Day ), 
Mrs. Hodgon was laid to rest in Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery, New York city, after the beautiful Episcopal 
services had been read at St. Ann’s Church by 
Rev. John Chamberlain and the Pastor of.the 
Church of the Intercession, 157th Street and 
Broadway. 

; ° wt 

Another death that brought sorrow to many 
New Yorkers, was the result of a railroad fatality 
in Syracuse, the victim being James E. Doran, 
one of the New York Institution’s brighest and 
most honored graduates. 

To most of us, a visit to Syracuse meant a call 
on Mr. Doran who was, in verity, the embodiment 
of hospitality. Genial, whole-souled and cordial, 
none knew him but to love him. 

For thirty years Mr. Doran was in the Syracuse 
Post Office, handling millions of pieces of matter 
with rarely a mistake. His associates, experts 
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themselves, marvelled at the accuracy and facility 
with which his work was executed. 

Mr. Doran leaves a widow and five children to 
mourn his sad and untimely death. 

Syracuse still maintains its dangerous grade 
crossings. The New York Central, West Shore 
and other roads run through the city streets in both 
the business and residential districts, and while 
trains run at a low rate of speed eternal vigilance 
does not always avail, as is seen in Mr. Doran’s 
death. No one was more familiar with the rail- 
way schedule than he was. He knew every train 
that went in and out of the city, and what time it 
was due. All his life except while in school he 
had exerted every precaution and no one will ever 
know to what circumstance his being caught on 
the track was due. 

ane 

Just as blood is thicker than water, is the frat- 
ernity of the deaf a binding tie that is remarkable 
in its all embracing breadth. 

In the great centers of population church enter- 
tainments and sectarian projects for the general 
weal are given to such mixed assemblages as the 
hearing never see. 

When it comes to a charitable object, Christian 
and Hebrew, Protestant and Roman Catholic and 
people of all belief, get together and give of their 
time and money and effort. 

Today when the awful shedding of blood in 
Russia sends up a cry of horror and desolation 
that echoes round the world, and the kinsmen in 
this land of the free of those awfully stricken 
brothers in Russia are raising funds to alleviate 
the sorrow, to care for the wounded and to bury 
the dead, not only those deaf of the Hebrew faith 
but all the deaf should join in giving succor. 

Today the deaf who are showing their patriotism 
and their sympathy in so practical a manner 
should receive help from all the deaf without 
soliciting it, for in the days agone every charitable 
enterprise, and every good work entered upon by 
the deaf, has been aided by none other more 
whole-heartedly nor more generously than by the 
deaf of the Hebrew faith. It is not now a ques- 
tion of religion or faith, but a question of hum- 
anity. 

The deaf of China and deaf of India were help- 
ed to get education. Today the need is a hundred 
fold greater. The need is humanity's need! In 
the barbarian’s most savage warfare there was 
never more cruel or more wanton destruction than 
is seen in the cruel flood of blood of innocents in 
the land of the unholy despot, whose country to- 
day shows the world a state of affairs that makes 
a foul blot on our boasted civilization and makes 
us bow our head in shame, in humiliation and in 
sorrow. A. L. PACH. 


Popular and Unique. 


If the query was made—which is the most widely known 
resortin the world, without hesitation the answer would be 
Atlantic City. Atlantic City gained its renown through its 
aggressive up to-dateness. 

Its position is unique, its attractions without equal, its 
hotels so numerous as to care of a hundred thousand visit- 
ors, its beach can accommodate multitudes, and its board 
walk is the greatest in the world. 

Couple these to a fine climate, unlimited driversion 
and exceptional train service and you have the reason for 
Atlantic City’s popularity. 

The New Jersey Central can take you to Atlantic City on 
trains than which there are none finer, no quicker time can 
be made than it makes, and upon application by postal card, 
C. M. Burt, G. P. A., Central building, New York, will send 
you a new illustrated booklet. Send for it. 


Proctor’s 23d Street Theatre. 


That remarkable personage, ‘‘ The Girl With the Red 


. Domino,’’ whose face has not been seen by any theatre- 


goer in New York, is to be one of the attractions at Mr. 
Proctor’s 23d Street Theatre, the week of Dec. 18. This 
act is one of the most sensational that has ever appeared 
in New York, and its merit is not based solely upon the 
fact of the woman’s secret identity, but is picturesque in the 
extreme. Surrounding the Red Domino is one of Mr. 
Proctor’s extraordinary programmes. Nick Long and 
Idalene Cotton, in their new and original comedietta, 
‘“Managerial Troubles,’’ will not fail to please the large 
Proctor audieneces. During the comedietta, Miss Cotton 
will give her famous imitation of Mrs. Fiske, as ‘Lean 
Kleschna”’ (by kind permission of Mr. Harrison Grey 
Fiske). ‘The balance of this bill will be composed of such 
well known talent as: The five Mowatts. America’s 
leading juggler; Tom Nawn and Co., in an amusing 
skit, entitled, ‘‘Pat and the Genii;’’ the Eight Shetland 
Ponies, the Casino Comedy Four, musical act; Artie Hall, 
the clever singing comedienne ; Syluano, equilibrist ; 
Hines and Remington, singing and dancing act, and a 
very novel set of motion pictures. 
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Miss Annie M. Roper and Mr. A. G. Roden- 
‘berger are the local agents for St. Louis and East 
‘St. Louis respectively for the fund for the proposed 
home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf of Illinois. 
There is quite a colony of graduates and former 
pupils of the Illinois School residing in St. Louis 
and vicinity, and when they get to work they 
make things hum. 

* 


There is a deaf-mute boy attending a local public 
school for hearing children and all efforts to in- 
duce his parents to send him to a school for the 
deaf have been in vain. The principal of the 
school he attends tried to prevail upon the mother 
to place the boy in Gallaudet School and received 
a note from the parent substantially as follows: 
‘‘The public school teachers is paid to do that. 
He don’t need no deaf-mute school.’’ 

% 


When the tale of ‘‘ typical children of deaf par- 
ents’’ has been told it might be well to begin the 
one suggested by Mr. Allabough in the November 
SILENT WORKER about ‘‘ typical deaf parents of 
hearing children.’’ 

% 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. West have disposed of their 
household effects to Mr. and Mrs. Wharton H. 
Bennett and gone to reside reed at 
Chattanooga Tenn. J. H. Croup. 


A Deaf-Mute Girl in the Witness 
Chair. 


The editor of this paper was summoned to a 
netghboring city last week, presumably to inter- 
pret the testimony of a deaf-mute girl who was 
-the chief witness in a criminal case. The girl is 
sixteen years old, of barely average intelligence, 
and only about half educated. When the case was 
called, the defence objected to having her testi- 
mony taken through an interpreter, and insisted 
upon the questions being asked and answered in 
writing. The attorney for the commonwealth 
made but a feeble protest against this arrange- 
ment, and the judge ruled in favor of the defence. 
The interpreter, who has known the girl since she 
first entered school, was not asked a single ques- 
tion as to the extént of her knowledge of written 
language, and was not even allowed to remain in 
the court room during her examination. Later 
on, when he was called to the stand to testify to her 
‘reputation at School, he tried to take advantage 
of an opening to contrast the girl’s knowledge of 
England and of the ways of the world with that 
of a hearing and speaking girl of her age, but was 
promptly checked. It must soon have become 
clearly apparent to all present that the witness was 
unequal to the task required of her, and yet the 
inquisition went on. She could have told a clear, 
simple story in her own language of signs, but the 
ordeal to which she was subjected in the rigid cross 
examination in writing would have been a severe 
test to any hearing and speaking girl of her age. 
She was kept on the stand for seven hours one day, 
until she was on thé point of collapse, and for five 
consecutive hours the next day. The result was 
what might have been expected: With her lim- 
ited knowledge of written language, she was un- 
able to fully comprehend the entangling ques- 
tions of the defence, was physically and mentally 
exhausted, became confused, and made conflict- 
ing statements. 

The prisoner received a sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment in jail. Whether this was adequate 
punishment or not, the writer does not pretend to 


say; but he does know that a great injustice was 


done the girl. She was not allowed to tell her 
story in the only language she fully understands, 
although an interpreter was within call every mo- 
ment of the time she was on the stand.—Goodson 
Gazette. 


Publisher’s Notice 


Several communications arrived too late for 
insertion in the present number. 


If subscribers would renew their subscriptions 
promptly upon receiving notice of the expiration, 
iit would save us a large amount of clerical labor, 
-An making up New Year resolutions, let each one 
s@f{ our constantly growing list of readers resolve 

to ease our burdens by taking this advice. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


[ Pennsylvania. 


OTICES have appeared in a number of our 
dailies in regard to establishing a colony of 
deaf-mutes at Caney, Kansas. - But as 

nothing has been heard of it through the silent 
press, and as no one seems to know any thing 
about those to compose the colony, it probably 
arose from some speculative talk of some one not 
thoroughly familiar with deaf-mutes. 

I have read of several attempts to form colonies 
of that sort but they all came to naught—Mr. 
Henry Rider of Syracuse, several years ago, 
attempted to interest a number of wealthy citizens 
in a project of his to establish a large farm where 
only deaf-mutes were to be employed. It was 
proposed to erect cottages for married couples, 
and large dormitories for the unmarried. The 
whole concern to be run on the co-operative 
plan. 

This plan, however, failed to secure sufficient 
support to be launched. Only recently on a visit 
to a suburban point, I met a lawyer who has an 
interesting deaf daughter and he suggested that 
it would be a very good plan to establish such a 
colony. To my objection that the children would 
all be hearing and so break up the colony in time, 
he answered that in the incorporation papers it 
could be stipulated that only deaf-mutes should 
be allowed to share in profits, or property. And 
this is just where the difficulty lies. It is very 
hard indeed for parents to disinherit their own 
children even for the sake of the good of the deaf 
of a common organization. 

A number of interesting addresses were deliver- 
ed before the Clere Literary Association in the 
Guild Room of All Souls’ Church recently. On 
Tuesday, November gth, the anniversary of Rev. 
Mr. Syle’s birthday, Mr. S. G. Davidson gave 
an interesting comment on the lessons to be learn- 
ed from such a life of self-denial as was that of 
Mr. Syle. He was followed by observations from 
Messrs J. S. Rider and R. M. Ziegler, who both 
knew Mr. Syle intimately. 

On the following Thursday, November 16th, 
Mr. J. D. Kirkhuff spoke of ‘‘ Lincoln *’ and inci- 
dentally of his old school experiences and of his 
many pupils who were present to see him. 

On November 23rd, Mr. Charles Partington, of 
Chester, an importation from Merry England, of 
the vintage of 1893 or thereabouts, gave an inter- 
esting comparison between the deaf-mutes of 
America and England in the their business, social, 
and religious life. 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter gave an intructive talk 
before the Local Branch, of the Pennsylvania 
Society, at Harrison Hall on Saturday evening, 
November 25th, on ‘‘ The Great Northwest. ’’ 
Comments were made by Mr. J. H. McIlvain who 
spent last summer visiting in service of the state 
of the Northwest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pennell celebrated the roth 
anniversary of their wedding on November 25th, at 
their pleasant home at 2614 North rth street. 
A large number of their friends and relatives 
filled the house till standing room became quite a 
premium. Many beautiful and costly presents 
were displayed in an upper room. The refresh- 
ments and decorations were in charge of a first 
class caterer. 


“On Thanksgiving Day in All Souls’ Church, 
the Holy Communion was celebrated at 10.30 A.M. 
and a Social held in the Guild Room in the even- 
ing. The Social is said by many to have been one 
of the most enjoyable of the kind in a long time. 

A very pretty wedding took place in St. And- 
rew’s Church, Lambertville, N. J., on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 29th. It was the holy union 
of Miss Isabella Heller, eldest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Heller and Mr. Russell Pedrick 
of Lambertville. The ceremony was performed by 
Rev. Charles M. Carr, the Rector, assisted by Rev. 
C. O. Dantzer. 


After the wedding, a reception was held at the 
home of the bride’s parents. A large number of 
hearing friends and relatives and the local deaf 
and others from a distance were in attendance. 
Among the deaf-mutes present besides the parents 
were Mr. and Mrs. Robert Heller, Messrs Harry 
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Pidcock and Albert Horn, of Lambertville, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Penrose, of New Market, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Riegel, of Riegelsville, Pa. The pre- 
sents were many and beautiful and included such 
things as pictures, cut glass, dishes, rugs, rockers, 
table linen, etc. 

The happy couple took the evening train for a 
brief honey moon trip to Philadelphia. 

The Bishop of Delaware, Rt., Rev. Leighton 
Coleman, D.D., L.L.D., is arranging to give the 
deaf-mutes of Wilmington and environs a reception 
at his beautiful residence in Wilmington, named 
Bishopstead, on the evening of January 2nd. Rev. 
and Mrs. Dantzer and Mrs. M. J. Syle, of Phila- 
delphia have been invited to attend. 3 

Rev. Mr. Dantzer has been invited to deliver 
the annual alumni lecture before the Literary 
Society, of Gallaudet College, on the evening of 


Friday, December 29th. 
a 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 6, 1905 


The Sense gf Touch in the Deaf- 
Blind. 


HE education of the deaf-blind is carried on 
through the sense of touch, and they became 
wonderfully expert in recognising people, whose 
hands and features they have once been allowed to 
feel. Helen Keller has recognised people whom 
she has met but once, after an absence of ten years, 
by merely passing her hand over their faces, 
though they had no marked peculiarities of feature. 
The other day some visitors were at the Colora- 
do School and were introduced to Lottie Sullivan, 
one of the deaf-blind pupils there. One of the 
visitors was skeptical as to the ability of Lottie to 
recognise him, and put her to the test as set forth 
in the /rdexr :— 

Lottie Sullivan was introduced to each of 
them, and admonished by Mr. Argo to be sure - 
remember them when they called again next yea 
Lottie recognises her acquaintances by the oer 
vidual peculiarities of their hands, and by the 
way, when everybody else was kept busy guess- 
ing during the masquerade on Monday night as 
to the identity of the maskers, she had no difficul- 
ty in finding out who was who by simply touch- 
ing their hands. It was in this manner that she 
studied the features, so to speak, of her new 
friends, but Professor Gideon was skeptical, and 
after Lottie supposed the visitors had left, thought 
he would steal a march upon her and take her by 
surprise. So he came while she was least expect- 
ing him, and shook hands with her. Lottie was 
surprised, hesitated a moment, and then spelled, 
‘‘T think it must be Professor Gideon.’’ ; 

The Professor was convinced. 

While the party was in the schoolroom, Pro- 
fessor Gideon wished Lottie to guess at his age. 
She felt his head, face, and moustache, and as he 
is somewhat below the middle height, said he 
must be about twenty years old. This turned the 
laugh upon the Professor, but none enjoyed the 
joke more than himself and Mrs. Gideon.—7he 
Colorado Index. 


A Few Facts About Deafness. 


The age at which hearing is most frequently lost 
is in the first and second years. 

Deafmutism is found more frequently in men 
than in women, the percentage is about 100 to 83. 
This rate does not hold for the congenital form, 
where the female predominates 105 to 100. The 
reason for the greater frequency of acquired deaf- 
mutism in the male is that boys are exposed to the 
diseases which cause this condition. The greater 
frequency of congenital deafness among women 
may be traced to the fact that the female embryo 
is more easily influenced by noxious poisons than 
the male. | 

The direct transmission of deafness to children 
where both parents are deaf is only 1 per cent. 
The marriage of first cousins and even remote 
relatives is one of the commonest causes of deaf- 
mutism. Marriage between relatives in families 
where deafmutism has occurred, should be strictly 
forbidden.—£-change. r 
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We wish one and all a prosperous 
and happy New Year. 
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With the Silent Workers 


EpiItEpD BY ALEXANDER I,. PACH. 


> \ 


HAVE long enjoyed the merry quips and jests 
in Zhe School Helper but was never sure till 
now that the spicily rounded paragraphs were 

the product of the pen of the merry superintendent 
ofthe Georgia school, Mr. W. O. Connor himself.. 
In the latest issue of the /7e/per he does my friend 
of the Banner and myself up in good style and 
gives us every assurance that the Southern negro 
question cannot be solved by any one from a 
‘« A Pullman Car window,”’’ as it were. 
wt 

Some of the American's staff do not agree with 
Rev. Mr. Cloud in his suggestion that the words 
‘‘of the Deaf’’ are superfluous in the title of Mr. 
Robinson’s proposed publication. 

A little oil on the troubled waters may not be 
amiss. Why not have the explanatory words in 
parenthesis and in small type after the main 
title ? 


This will meet the essential points on which 


Mr. Cloud takes issue. 

Some of the American writers are a bit too 
strong—the title, 7he Deaf American or The 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal or The Deaf-Mutes’ Register 
isallright. The point is that such a title read in 
public attracts the eye of people who do not know, 


- and the result is you become an object of com- 


miseration without your being aware of it. 

I have had this experience more than once, and 
when I take out one of the papers with prominent 
title page, I fold it over carefully out of sight, not 
because I am in the least ashamed of either my 
deafness or the paper, but because I do not want 
my fellow travelers in the car, or on the boat as 
the case may be, to extend pity, to laugh, to guy 
or to mock. 

And any of these things may happen, for it all 
depends on who sits next to you. 

The prosperous old party of the male persuasion, 
banker, broker, book-keeper or book-maker, who 
catches the title of your paper will give it a second 
look, then turn and look you over, then at the 
title again, and then he’s ready to go on with his 
own morning paper. 

If it happens to be a ‘‘ saleslady,’’ she will call 
her chum ’s attention to and the result will be a 

‘* giggle.”’ 


’ 


Old ladies who see it, and eines to have Hicks 


‘*specs’’ handy, turn and look you over in a 
patronizing or sympathetic way. Worst of all is 
the office-boy. There are generally two of him on 
his way to and from work. 

Just let him see the title, Dea/-Mutes’ Journal, 
and he begins talking in what he calls ‘‘ deaf an’ 
dum’”’ language, and all of your section of the car 


will know who their efforts in the publicity line 


are directed against. 

I know, you see, for I have been through it all 
time and time again for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and that’s why I carefully tuck the too 
conspicious letters over before the general popu- 
lace sees the title. 

Another point, is that there are a great, great 
many of us to whom the-full title does not apply. 
Deaf-mute, as a generic term is all right, but 
ninety -nine times in a hundred when you apply 
it to one who is merely deaf, he resents it. 
Naturally too, for none of us like to be termed 
what we are not. 

Fd 

And this brings us up against that venerable, 
misnomer semi-mute, an almost inconceivable 
State. 

Now, I know people who are semi-deaf, and 
others who are semi-blind, but the term ‘‘ semi ”’ 
to describe the condition is rarely used. 

But semi-mute! 

Impossible. 


So long as he cannot give utterance to an 


intelligble word the man isa mute. Give him 
speech and he’s no longer mute. That’s the way 
I look at it and that’s why I have never spoken of 
myself as a semi-mute. 

It’s. one of the has been relics that deserves, 
and ought to, get oblivion. 


ae 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


Just like coasting down hill to run into deaf 
and dumb—which with the added word ‘‘asy- 
lum ’’ kept the deaf back for years. It’s not so 
long ago that we all were so ‘glad when a state 
legislature wiped the ‘‘ Deaf and Dumb Asylum ’ 
off the records, and in its stead, stood ‘+ School 
for the Deaf.’’ 

And a future generation will look back at us of 
to-day with scorn and contempt because we tol- 
erate, unprotestingly, ‘‘ Institution for the In- 
truction of the Deaf and Dumb.”’ A title first of 
all, too long, too unwieldy, and yet, while literal- 
ly true, is, in a sense, repellant. 

Of course a state school, or one ‘‘ with such a 
title, '’ cannot readily, nor easilly, make the tran- 
sition to ‘‘School for the Deaf,’’ yet it’s worth all 
it costs and the bother of all the red tape cutting. 

Your average man and woman will take pride 
in saying he is a graduate of the so and so 
‘‘ School for the Deaf, but there’ll be some hesita- 
tion over the long title, particlurly if it is a deaf 
man talking. 

ad 

I looked through the Companion of December 
6th, children’s page and all, three times without 
finding the‘: Ichabod ’’ story. It’s all Brother 
Smith’s fault and he has no one but himself to 
blame for spoiling us all in educating us up to a 
yearning for the Ichabod and in thinking the 
Companion only half a companion when it is 
Ichabodless. Otherwise, the Companion is all 
good from the poem by Mrs. Hanson, the story 
from the Axnals of Dr. Noye’s life, editorials, etc., 
etc., to the advertisements. 


a 
NEW YORK 


On Thursday, November 30th, Mrs. Lillian 
Ross Hodgson, wife of the Editor of the Dea/- 
Mutes’ Journal, was taken ill with what developed 
into pneumonia, and though every medical facility 
of one of the greatest hospitals in the world was 
resorted to, the end came in peaceful sleep on 
Wednesday, December 6th, less than a week later. 

In every charitable and helpful cause, whether 
in the Church of the Intercession where she atten- 
ded with her hearing daughters, or St. Ann’s 
Church when she went with her husband, she 
was one of the most ready and most tireless work- 
ers, yet always modestly in the back ground, for 
she did not court publicity nor put herself for- 
ward. Few know how solicitious and attentive 
she was to those whom illness or misfortune had 
overtaken. The sick, when she knew of it, were 
made glad by delicacies prepared for them and 
taken to them by herself. 

Often members of her own family were unaware 
of her benefactions for she was a sincere believer 
in the precept’ that instructs that the one hand 
should be kept in ignorance of the good deeds of 
the other. 

Mrs. Hodgson became deaf at ten years of age 
and was taught at home, and wholly by speech 
and speech reading, but in after years, she met 
others of the deaf and after her marriage to Mr. 
Hodgson twenty-two years ago, she found herself 
as much at ease with the deaf as with the hearing. 

Elmira was the home of her childhood, her 
father, the late Elijah Jones, was one of that city’s 
wealthiest citizens, and she visited old friends of 
her girlhood there last summer while in atten- 
dance with her husband and daughters, Beatrice 
and Florence, at the meeting of the Empire State 
Association of the Deaf. 

On Sunday, December roth ( Gallaudet Day ), 
Mrs. Hodgon was laid to rest in Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery, New York city, after the beautiful Episcopal 
services had been read at St. Ann’s Church by 
Rev. John Chamberlain and the Pastor of.the 
Church of the Intercession, 157th Street and 
Broadway. 

: . a 

Another death that brought sorrow to many 
New Yorkers, was the result of a railroad fatality 
in Syracuse, the victim being James E. Doran, 
one of the New York Institution’ s brighest and 
most honored graduates. 

To most of us, a visit to Syracuse meant a call 
on Mr. Doran who was, in verity, the embodiment 
of hospitality. Genial, whole-souled and cordial, 
none knew him but to love him. 

For thirty years Mr. Doran was in the Syracuse 
Post Office, handling millions of pieces of matter 
with rarely a mistake. His associates, experts 
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themselves, marvelled at the accuracy and facility 
with which his work was executed. 

Mr. Doran leaves a widow and five children to 
mourn his sad and untimely death. 

Syracuse still maintains its dangerous grade 
crossings. The New York Central, West Shore 
and other roads run through the city streets in both 
the business and residential districts, and while 
trains run at a low rate of speed eternal vigilance 
does not always avail, as is seen in Mr. Doran’s 
death. No one was more familiar with the rail- 
way schedule than he was. He knew every train 
that went in and out of the city, and what time it 
was due. All his life except while in school he 
had exerted every precaution and no one will ever 
know to what circumstance his being caught on 
the track was due. 

& 

Just as blood is thicker than water, is the frat- 
ernity of the deaf a binding tie that is remarkable 
in its all embracing breadth. 

In the great centers of population church enter- 
tainments and sectarian projects for the general 
weal are given to such mixed assemblages as the 
hearing never see. 

When it comes to a charitable object, Christian 
and Hebrew, Protestant and Roman Catholic and 
people of all belief, get together and give of their 
time and money and effort. 

Today when the awful shedding of blood in 
Russia sends up a cry of horror and desolation 
that echoes round the world, and the kinsmen in 
this land of the free of those awfully stricken 
brothers in Russia are raising funds to alleviate 
the sorrow, to care for the wounded and to bury 
the dead, not only those deaf of the Hebrew faith 
but all the deaf should join in giving succor. 

Today the deaf who are showing their patriotism 
and their sy mpathy in so practical a manner 
should receive help from all the deaf without 
soliciting it, for in the days agone every charitable 
enterprise, and every good w vork entered upon by 
the deaf, has been aided by none other more 
whole-heartedly nor more generously than by the 
deaf of the Hebrew faith. It is not now a ques- 
tion of religion or faith, but a question of hum- 
anity. 

The deaf of China and deaf of India were help- 
ed to get education. Today the need isa hundred 
fold greater. The need is humanity’s need! In 
the barbarian’s most savage warfare there was 
never more cruel or more wanton destruction than 
is seen in the cruel flood of blood of innocents in 
the land of the unholy despot, whose country to- 
day shows the world a state of affairs that makes 
a foul blot on our boasted civilization and makes 
us bow our head in shame, in humiliation and in 
sorrow. A. L. PACH. 


Popular and Unique. 


If the query was made—which is the most widely known 
resortin the world, without hesitation the answer would be 
Atlantic City. Atlantic City gained its renown through its 
aggressive up to-dateness. 

Its position is unique, its attractions without equal, its 
hotels so numerous as to care of a hundred thousand visit- 
ors, its beach can accommodate multitudes, and its board 
walk is the greatest in the world. 

Couple these to a fine climate, unlimited driversion 
and exceptional train service and you have the reason for 
Atlantic City’s popularity. 

The New Jersey Central can take you to Atlantic City on 
trains than which there are none finer, no quicker time can 
be made than it makes, and upon application by postal card, 
C. M. Burt, G. P. A., Central building, New York, will send 
you a new illustrated booklet. Send for it. 


Proctor’s 23d Street Theatre. 


That remarkable personage, ‘‘ The Girl With the Red 
Domino,’’ whose face has not been seen by any theatre- 
goer in New York, is to be one of the attractions at Mr. 
Proctor’s 23d Street Theatre, the week of Dec. 18. This 
act is one of the most sensational that has ever appeared 
in New York, and its merit is not based solély upon the 
fact of the woman’s secret identity, but is picturesque in the 
extreme. Surrounding the Red Domino is one of Mr. 
Proctor’s extraordinary programmes. Nick Long and 
Idalene Cotton, in their new and original comedietta, 

‘“Managerial Troubles,’’ will not fail to please the large 
Proctor audieneces. During the comedietta, Miss Cotton 
will give her famous imitation of Mrs. Fiske, as ‘‘Lean 
Kleschna”’ (by kind permission of Mr. Harrison Grey 
Fiske). The balance of this bill will be composed of such 
well known talent as: The five Mowatts. America’s 
leading juggler ; Tom Nawn and Co., in an amusing 
skit, entitled, “Pat and the Genii ; ’ the Eight ‘Shetland 
Ponies, the Casino Comédy Four, musical act; Artie Hall, 
the clever singing comedienne ; Syluano, equilibrist ; 
Hines and Remington, singing and dancing act, and a 
very novel set of motion pictures. 
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Exit, 1905; enter, 1906. The king is dead. 
Long live the king. 


Not only is our school very much crowded, but 
there is a long and increasing waiting list. 


THE reading habit is growing and spreading 
rapidly among our boys and girls, and the result 
is marked progress in thought and use of lan- 
guage. Get a deaf child into the way of reading 
and its intellectual fortune is made. 


THE automobile is an _ especial 
menace to the deaf and they should 
carefully stop and look for these at 
every crossing, just as they do, if 
they use any judgment, at every rail-road track, 
for an approaching train. There have been a 
number of ‘‘ close calls’’ chronicled, but no deaths 
as yet that we have heard of. 


Another 
Danger. 


Now that the ‘‘code”’ is recog- 

Give the Weakling nized, might not the sugges- 

a Chance. tion be made, in the interests 

of fair play, that the man, in- 

experienced in bruising, who is goaded into re- 

sentment, be allowed to retain as his represen- 

tative a professional pugilist, as good as his means 

will allow, to take the hard knocks for him, and 
incidentally to give a few. 


IF there is one thing in the world 


Seeking 
Alms. worthy of consideration or assist- 
ance than aught else, one thing 
more contemptible than all else, one thing that 
has no place in life at all to them, that thing isa 
lusty beggar. It must be the training they get 
in their schools, because when little and uneduca- 
ted, they have no qualms whatever at asking for 
pennies, certainly not from their parents; but a 
sense of the dignity of labor, of creating value, 
and of earning, soon comes to them, and with it 
comes an utter detestion of beggary. It isa 
somewhat remarkable fact that in an experience 
with the deaf extending over almost two score of 


to the deaf as a class that is less . 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


vears, we have never seen a deaf beggar on the 
streets. There have been times when some poor 
fellow ex voute has been stranded in our town, 
and while calling at the school, his inability to 
get on to his destination has been developed or 


the needs of one have been made known through 


others, but a professional deaf beggar we have 
never seen. Occasionally one professing to be 
deaf is picked up and taken to police headquarters 
but, prick him with a pin, and the bubble col- 
lapses, the miracle of the deaf being made to hear 
is repeated, and the fraud is out. You can in- 
deed assume it to be a fact that the deaf man or 
woman begging is not deaf at all but a swindler, 
and careful inquiry will in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred prove your assumption to be 
correct. 


A NOTABLE event of the month 
has been the celebration given at 
the California School for the 
Deaf and Blind of the fortieth anniversary of the 
incumbency of Supt. Wilkinson of that school. 
There was every reason for the jubilation. It is 
fitting that a mede of praise should be given those 
who do well. It is mete that we should not wait 
till life is over, and let our words fall upon cold 
dead ears. The man honored on the first of 
December was one eminently deserving of all the 
encomium and encouragement that he received. 
During the forty years he has been in the harness, 
he has lived with an eye single to the welfare of 
the children of the state that were placed in his 
care. His struggle for self has been only that 
struggle for a more helpful self in his life work. 
There has been nothing of den.agoguery or clap- 
trap in him; no magnificent claims that he knew 
was unfounded or could not be realized ; nothing 
‘‘to be seen of men,’’ just to hold fast to that 
which was good, to stand up determinedly for the 
right, and to leave the rest to the citizens of the 
great Commonwealth for which he has labored. 
Mr. Wilkinson has been honored by California. 
It has continued that honor for forty years; but 
at no time has the honor conferred by the state 
equalled the honor done it by Mr. Wilkinson. 

If every one who knew and loved him had 
brought a flower to his anniversary Dr. Wilkin- 
son would have been buried in flowers. The 
profession of which he is one, unites, to a man 
and woman, in felicitating him, and will look for- 
ward, each and all, to his fiftieth anniversary 
with the hope of being there in person and telling 
him to his face of the pride they feel in knowing 
that he is one of them. | 


Feliciter. 


REPORTS from the superintendents 
Expert of schools where gesture has given 
Testimony. place to speech, in the chapel 
exercises, have been altogether 
favorable to the use of the latter, and we had 
hoped that the time might come when it would 
supplant the former everywhere. The opinion 
of many pupils in these schools, and of the 
superintendents and teachers who have tried it and 
failed to make a success of it, however, is strik- 
ingly at variance with that of those who think 
they have succeeded. One of the latest to speak 
upon the subject is Mrs. Sylvia Balis, of the 
Belleville School. Mrs. Balis is one of the best 
educated of the American deaf and a lip-reader of 
exceptional ability. At the recent convention at 
Morgantown, Mrs. Balis, referring to the subject, 
said : 
‘‘I come here, not as a stranger, but as one 
who has lived thirty years among the deaf, and 


for more than thirty years I have been deaf. I 
wish to say that in all those years I have seen but. 
two men on a platform whom I could understand. 
I have been interested in this session and have 
tried faithfully to understand what has been ‘said, 
but without the assistance of the interpreters it. 
would have been an impossibility. I can sit and 
talk with Dr. Crouter or Mr. Thompson and enjoy 
the conversation, but when they come up here on 
the platform, I cannot understand a word. And 
those poor children! If I were compelled to go 
to church and watch a man on a platform open’ 
and shut his mouth I should go crazy. Suppose 
you stop your ears and watch me go through the 
motions of speaking, how would you like to be 
compelled to do it? You, who can hear, cannot 
realize what it is. The strain on the nerves and the 
strain on the mind is something awful. As we 
grow older, it is harder for us. I asked a deaf 
gentleman just now if, when he went to church, 
he would like to sit there and have the service 
spelled out or spoken. His answer was emphatic, 
‘Nothing can be more f-l-a-t.’ I used to play, 
I know what music is and the charms it lends toa 
service. You forget there is nothing offered us in 
our chapel services which can take its place but 
the beautiful and graceful gestures of the sign 
language. Suppose you were obliged to sit here 
and watch a man, immovable and expressionless, 
steadily and automatically opening and shutting 
his mouth without emitting a sound. You’d soon 
tire of it. I have faith in the Oral Method for 
some; I would not discard it. There are child- 
ren who understand remarks addressed to them, 
but there are more who do not, though they will 
say they do. I tell you this as one who does not. 
hear. We deaf people have been through the mill 
and know whereof we speak. Make life happy for 
these children, do not spoil all their future, the 
time will come when they will be your Judges. 
I would not take anything for the ability I have 
to speak, but I also assure you I would not give 
up the sign language which has given mesomuch 
pleasure. It isa most beautiful and expressive 
language. I have seen children deeply moved by 
an address in the sign language. I have tried 
spelling to my pupils in chapel, and I have tried. 
delivering an address by speech without moving 
them, and then I have given the same address in 
signs and they have understood and been deeply 
moved. 

Speech is a great thing, but the ability to write 
intelligently and read understandingly is far more 
important to the deaf. It is often claimed that 
the deaf understand plays at the theatre. We 
enjoy it much more if we have read the play 
beforehand, otherwise, unless we can see the act- 
ing, we do not enjoy it. And so it is in chapel 
services, we want to see something doing and not 
just a man standing there, like a wooden image 
wound up, his jaws moving up and down.”’’ 

The value of speech asa medium of communi- 
cation in the chapel exercise as compared to ges- 
ture, appears as yet, to be somewhat unsettled, 
and we would be most glad to get more testimony 
upon the subject. 


The children of a certain class seem to have no 
difficulty in getting together an endless number of 
funny newspaper sheets, and it devolves upon their 
teacher to explain the pictures. At times the poor 
teacher imagines she has dreams as well. 


Fair words are easily bought, but they are seldom 
worth the purchase money.— 7ke Betrothed.. 
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[School == City 


We fear our skating season will be very brief. 


Among Mary Wingler’s gifts wa sa doll and a 
doll’s bed. 


New houses are bobbing up around us like 
mushrooms. 


Mary Wingler’s eyes are entirely well now, 
much to her relief. 


A visit from her half brother greatly delighted 
Allie Leary, last week. 


The children all had little feasts at their various 
churches before returning home. 


Miss Hall’s first Christmas present was a box 
of candy from one of her big boys. 


Minnie Brickwedel and Mary Eble are at home 
—hboth losing a great deal of valuable time. 


Maude Thompson has a great many funny 
things to tell about Dandy, her cat at home. 


Arthur Blake is always ‘‘ pegging away ’’ and 
is daily showing more and more improvement. 


Allie Leary is getting the largest collection of 
postal-cards, a fact of which she is very proud. 


It is a dull boy indeed, that does not know his 
home station when he comes to it, now-a-days. 


What has become of our old friend Dr. Lock- 
wood? We have not seen him for many a day. 


Class B is almost through with its physiology 
and is very curious to know what will come next. 


Miss Elizabeth Bunnell has been sharing Miss 
Hill’s duties in the Infirmary during the past week. 


Miss Dellicker and Miss Wood are arranging 
for another trip to Mrs. Hoffman’s in the near 
future. 


A recent visitor was Mrs. Seissenschmidt, and 
for the first time Willie showed no homesick- 
ness. 


Pedestrianism is quite a fad among the pupils 
and the boys think nothing of a ten-mile spin on 
a crisp day. 

The December re-union was a most enjoyable 
one <A number of visitors participated in the 
various games. 


The parents of Marie Sieben have moved and 
Marie now has a new home to go to when vaca- 
tion comes. 


Alfred Shaw wrote a whole foolscap page of 
‘‘journal ’’ on Friday. The burden of it was ‘‘I 
love Mama.”’ 


The boys and girls in Mr. Sharp’s class are 
beginning to wonder when their section will 
cease to grow. 


The new picture of all the pupils and the one of 
the class that has just entered are being half-ton- 
ed for the report. 


Mr. Porter has issued about fifty varities of 
school postal-cards, which the children are daily 
sending their friends. 


The boys are receiving a great many picture 
postal-cards now-a-days. Some of them have 
quite large collections. : 


Arthur T. Greene, Esq., now wears glasses 
while reading and studying. They give him 
quite an intellectual look. 


Our hospital is a very pretty cosy building in- 
deed, but it is not of much use to us this year, 
there are so few of us sick. 


The Inumber of Christmas presents this year 
seems far above the usual, some of the children 
getting as high as twenty. 
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The new maps of the state of New Jersey recent- 
ly placed in some of the school-rooms are very 
complete, and perfect in every detail. 


The month has brought its full quota of books, 
among them one of the handsomest sets of Emer- 
son that was ever placed in leather. 


Arthur Blake, after a brief experience in the 
Printing office, decided that he liked shoe-making 
better and so returned to his old love. 


Joseph Adlon says he has prayed to the ice-king 
to give him skating at Branch Brook Park, and 
that he is hoping for an early answer. 


Miss Hall has a fine fittle stuffed specimen of 
the owl family. She and her class had a long 
conversation about it a few days ago. 


Clara Breese has just finished a handsome coat 
for Flossie Bennett, and doesn’t Flossie think she 
is grand when she gets it on? Well, I guess. 


Wm. Henry has been somewhat given to hyper- 
bole of late, Writing of the Heavens, in a recent 
journal, he said it ‘‘ had a million of stars in it.”’ 


A number of magazines have been hung by the 
windows in the chapel, and afford an excellent 
opportunity for an occasional half hours reading. 


Miss Barkholz was married on Tuesday the 
19th, and has gone to house-keeping on Clinton 
Ave. We all congratulate her and wish her well. 


Thomas Titus Brown said before leaving for his 
home on Atlantic, that he was going crabbing as 
soon as he got there. We wonder if he caught 
any. 


When one little boy says ‘‘I love my teacher ”’ 
and another little boy says ‘‘I hate my teacher,’’ 
it is usually easy to guess what kind of little 
boys they are. 


It was hard to tell which was the happier little 
triolet, the three Colbergs starting for Holly 
Beach, or the three Penroses taking the train for 
Bound Brook. 


Would you believe it, one of the little girls struck 
another one in the back, the other afternoon. We 
will not tell you who did it, for we are sure she 
is sorry for it now. 


Miss Dellicker had a lesson on Abraham Lin- 
coln, a few days ago. At its conclusion, one of 
the questions asked by Louisa Duer was, ‘‘ Were 
he and Washington chums. 


May be there is no work attached to getting R. 
R. tickets, making change, checking trunks and 
getting off a hundred and sixty children, and 
then again may be there is. 


The matter of weight is one that has been 
attracting the children’s attention a great deal of 
late. Maud Griffith is the biggest of the little 
girls. She weighs 97 pounds. 


Goldie Sheppard got a leather postal card last 
week which said on it ‘‘ You are the apple of my 
eye.’’ Now what would a little girl like Goldie 
get from an expression like that. 


Six of the girls, Allice Leary, May Martin, 
Mabel Snowden, Clara Breese, Minnie Brede and 
Lillie Hamilton, walked from Yardley to Trenton, 
a few days ago, a distance of about six miles. 


Our set of Christmas papers comprised every- 
thing of a pictorial character worth having, even 
all the best of those from across the water, and 
our children got no end of interest out ot them. 


When there is an accumulation of work of any 
kind, how the boys and girls do pitch in to help 
out;and this is as it should be, for industrious 
boys and girls make industrious men and women. 


One of the girls had to stand in the corner dur- 
ing study-hour, because she played all the time. 
Her name is ——, but we will not mention her 
name this time, for we are sure she will not do 
such a thing again. 
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Charlotte Mendum, Mary’s sister, has taken the 
place of Miss Barkholtz as hall monitor, and Mary 
will now have the pleasure of her sister's society 
whenever she wants it. Charlotte is doing well 
and seems pleased with her new position. 


The gold fish are doing finely. When they get 
a little bigger perhaps Mr. Sharp will treat us 
all to an old time, ‘‘ off-shore,’’ fish dinner. But 
who will kill the fish? Mr. Sharp, nature stud- 
ent that he is, could not kill a bird or fish. 


Joseph Westwood said in a recent letter, I am 
fourteen years of age so I will not hang up my 
stockings on Christmas eve. We did not know 
there was any age limit. Indeed we know grown 
men and women who hang up their stockings. 


The special car to Elizabeth, New Brunswick, 
Newark, and Jersey City is a paradise to all hands 
going that way. The passing scenery, the good- 
by chatter and the thoughts of home make it a 
thing much to be longed for and long to be re- 
membered. 


The children were more than a little surprised 
to find that there were 50,000 letters in the Post 
Office at New York for Santa Claus. A know- 
ledge of the fact doubtless deterred some of them 
from communicating with old Kriskringle some 
of their own wants. 


Carmine Pace gives out these scientific facts 
regarding the plants in the aquarium. He says 
that the fish need exygen and the plants need 
carbonic acid gas, that the plants furnish the fish 
with the oxygen and that the’ fish furnish the 
plants with the carbonic acid gas. 


Maude Thompson is heart-broken over the loss 
of her kitty. She was looking forward to a meet- 
ing with it as one of her especial Christmas joys, 
and the fact that it has gone from the scenes of 
this life to that bourne from which it cannot re- 
turn to Maud, makes her sad indeed. 


Dawes Sutton has received several letters from 
Hartley Davis since his return home. It is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good, for Hartley writes 
such glowing descriptions of the good times he is 
having that we almost wish for some misfortune 
to befall us that we too might be going home to. 
recuperate. 


There never was a discussion among our pupils 
that would hold a candle to the one that rose in 
our household just before the holidays, as to 
whether Santa Claus was real or not. The war of 
words was occasioned by the allegation, stoutly 
maintained by some of the older ones, that there 
was no such person. 


There was never a fall so beautiful as that just 
past. From the opening of school until Christ- 
mas, there was scarce a day when all nature did 
not seem to smile, and everybody hereabouts, 
certainly enjoyed it. Will we have to pay up for 
it by-and-by? There now! Don't let us be 
pessimists. There are as good fish in the sea. 


It is strange that so many deaf children should 


’ make it a point to be late in returning from a 


vacation, when speaking school-children are al- 
most uniformly prompt. After all, the Mammas 
are the ones who are to blame. A careful note 
will be taken of the time of the returning of each 
pupil this year, and it will probably be necessary 
to drop some into lower classes when they get 
back. 


The lecture by Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln upon the 
St. Louis exposition was delivered in the audi- 
torium of the High School on the evening of the 
19th. The expense was the same as to have it in 
our own assembly room, and by transferring it to 
the hall opposite it, benefits were extended to the 
pupils of the High School and to a party of boys 
from Father Bernardine’s School. It was a fine 
lecture, the stereopticon pictures were superb, and 
the moving pictures of the highest interest. As 
a prelude to our Christmas festivities it was all 

hat could be wished for. 
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Keeping Christmas 
BY HENRY VANDYKE 
TIS a thing to observe Christmas day. The 
mere marking of times and seasons when men 
agree to stop work and make merry together is a 
wise and wholesome custom. It helps one to feel 
the supremacy of the common life over the indi- 
vidual life. It reminds a man to set his own little 
watch, now and then, by the great clock of hu- 
manity. 
But there is a better thing than the observance 
of Christmas day, and that is, Aceping Christmas. 
Are you willing to forget what you have done 
for other people and to remember what other people 
have done for you; to ignore what the world owes 
you and to think what you owe the world; to put 
your rights in the background and your duties in 
the middle distance and your chances to do a little 
more than your duty in the foreground; to see 
that your fellow men are just as real as you are, 
and try to look behind their faces to their hearts, 
hungry for joy; to own that probably the only 
good reason for your existence !s not what you are 


‘going to get out of life, but what you are going 


to give to life; to close your book of complaints 
against the management of the universe and look 
around you for a place where you can sow a few 
seeds of happiness—are you willing to do these 
things even foraday? 7hen you can keep Christ- 
mas. 

Are you willing to stoop down and consider the 
needs and the desires of little children; to remem- 
ber the weakness and loneliness of people who are 
growing old; to asking how much your friends 
love you and ask yourself whether you love them 
enough; to bear in mind the things that other 
people have to bear on their hearts; to try to under- 
stand what those who live in the same house with 
you really want, without waiting for them to tell 
you; to trim your lamp so that it will give more 
light and tess smoke, and to carry st in front so 
that your shadow will fall behind you; to make a 
grave for your ugly thoughts and a garden for 
your kindly feelings, with the gate open—are you 
willing to do these things even fora day? Zhen 


you can keep Christmas. 


Are you willing to believe that love is the 
strongest thing in the world,—stronger than 
hate, stronger than the evil, stronger than death, 
—and that the blesséd life which began in Bethle- 
hem nineteen hundred years ago is the image 
and brightness of the Eternal Love? 7Zhen you 
can keep Christmas. 

And if you keep it for a day, why not always ? 
But you can never keep it alone. 


Resolutions Passed by the British Deaf 
and Dumb Association at Windermere, 


July, 1905. 


‘‘We, the members of the British Deaf and 
Dumb Association in Congress assembled at 
Windermere, in the County of Westmoreland, 
England, this fourth day of July, 1905, while re- 
cognizing and appreciating to the full extent all 
methods of educatitig the Deaf, deplore and 
condemn the narrow and short-sighted policy 
pursued by those teachers who seek to educate all 
Deaf children by the pure oral method alone. We 
are firmly and unalterably in favor of the com- 
bined system, which adapts the method to the 
pupil, and not the pupil to the method. 

We resolve therefore :— 

‘TI. That the educated Deaf feel it their duty 
and privilege to discuss and pass judgment upon 
all questions affecting the education of Deaf 
children, inasmuch as interests vital to their hap- 
piness and success in life are involved, and as the 
adult Deaf, by reason of their daily personal ex- 
perience, are the best judges of the success or 
failure of the method by which they were edu- 
cated, they feel that they are justly entitled to 
claim for their well-considered opinion the full 
weight of authority. 

‘II. That to those Deaf who have never ac- 
quired speech through the medium of the ear, 
speech as represented by the motions of the lips 
and mouth is a sign language, and that those oral 
teachers who decry the conventional language of 
signs and manual alphabet are guilty of an incon- 
sistency. 

‘III. That the oral method, which withholds 
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or discourages the use of the manual alphabet and 
the language of signs, robs the Deaf of their birth- 
right. 

“TV. That those champions of the oral method 
who have been carrying on a warfare, whether 
openly or secretly, against the use of the language 
of signs by the Deaf are no true friends of the 
Deaf. 

‘“V. That it is our unanimous opinion that it 
is the duty of every teacher of the Deaf, no matter 
what method he or she uses, to have a working 
command of the manual alphabet and the sign 
language. 

“VI. That it is the opinion of this Congress 
that the highest educational interests of the Deaf 
require an increased ratio of Deaf Teachers pos- 
sessing the requisite intellectual and moral quali- 
fications. 

‘‘VII. That the practice of those oral teachers 
who through deliberate misrepresentation in- 
fluence the parents of pupils to deprive their 
children of the benefits of association with their 
fellows, calls for the severest condemnation, as it 
is opposed to the true happiness and well-being 
of the Deaf. 

‘“VITI. That in view of the persistent policy 
of ultra-oralists, by entertainments and ‘living ex- 
hibits’’ to mislead and prejudice the uninitiated 
public against all other methods, we recommend 
to the Deaf the advisability of holding public 
entertainments and of circulating such literature 
as may tend to remove the wrong impressions the 
public may have formed, and which will make 
manifest the advantages of the combined system 
over the pure oral method. 

“TX. That this Congress extends its greetings 
and encouragement to our brethren in America 
and on the Continent who are struggling for a 
more rational and humane system of education, 
and hopes their noble efforts will be crowned with 
success, and finally. 

‘“X. That the spirit which establishes and 
cultivates fraternal and beneficial organizations of 
the Deaf be encouraged and commended.’’ 


The Double-Hand Alphabet. 


44 TT was recently remarked in one of our ex- | 


changes that it might be well for the deaf 
to learn the double-hand alphabet as well as the 
single-hand, and in view of the fact that a large 
number of people outside of our schools can use 
the old style double-hand alphabet, we think the 
suggestion is a good one. A gentleman who was 
shown through our school recently attempted to 
communicate with a number of the boys by use of 
the double-hand alphabet. Out of a group of six 
or eight pupils only one could understand him. 
The visitor was quite surprised and said he had 
known how to spell on his fingers for a great 
many years, ever since he was a boy in school, 
and could not see why the boys did not under- 
stand him. It was explained that they used the 
single-hand alphabet which is much handier and 
quicker and that those pupils who know and use 
the old-fashioned way of spelling probably learn- 
ed it at home from their parents and friends who 
found it easier to learn. We do not suggest its 
use as another method of teaching the deaf, how- 
ever, unless the teacher is one who believes in any 
method to reach the child, which we think isa 
good motto for all teachers to follow.’’ 

The above from the ///inois Advance contains a 
suggestion that has often been made. The value 
of the double-hand alphabet lies, as the Advance 
says, in the fact that it enables the deaf to con- 


_verse with people who have learned it but do not 


know the single-hand alphabet. We believe it 
was Mr. Booth who at one time advocated the 
adoption of the double-hand, but for other reasons. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the ex- 
pert use of this alphabet, as practised in England, 
to judge intelligently, but it has always occurred 
to us that its adoption instead of the one used in 
this country would be a step backward. While 
an adept may be able to express himself as rapid- 
ly in it as one using the single hand, it has to our 
way of thinking, grave disadvantages. Requiring 
double the number of fingers, or at least double 
fingering, it is more complicated and hence harder 
to read. The letters being made on the inside of 


the two hands, the speaker is compelled to hold. 


his hands in a certain position and at a given angle 


to be read, while the one using the single-hand 
alphabet may hold his hand in any visible posi- 
tion, at any angle, up ordown, palm or back to- 
ward the reader, in front of himself, at his side or 
even on top of his head, and be read. Another 
advantage of the single-hand is that the speaker 
has the other hand free to hold a book or paper or 
do what he will with it ; and still another advantage 
is that where the spelling is long drawn out and 
the hand in use becomes tired the operation may 
be transferred to the other hand to the great relief 
of the speaker. Moreover, if the argument of 
grace goes for anything the advantage, it would 
seem, is with the single-hand. The speaker is 
more at ease, thereby rendering his posture more 
graceful, and is able to make his discourse more 
effective in that he has greater freedom of expres- 
sion. We have seen instances where a gesture by 
the left hand accompanying a facial expression 
while the right hand was spelling gave emphasis 
to the speaker’s remark and made all the difference 
in.the world. The possibilities along this line are 
well-nigh incalculable. With the double-hand the 
range of expression is extremely limited. That 
may do for our stolid English cousins, but it 


would hardly be equal to the versatility of your - 


nervous Yankee. Another advantage often men- 
tioned, andavery great one, possessed by the 
single-hand, is that it may be used by a person 
who has but one hand or who has lost several 
fingers from one of his hands. Yes, it may be 
well for our pupils to learn the double-hand that 
they may be able to talk with the hearing who 
know only that alphabet. or with any British deaf 
they may chance to meet, but we would not spend 
much time in teaching it, and rather than go over 
to the manual used by our English cousins let us 
try to induce them to adopt ours.—ZLone Star 
Weekly. 


Typical Children of 
Deaf Parents. 
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MISS MYRTLE MASON. 


HIS photograph represents Miss Myrtle Ma- 
son, the pretty and clever twelve-year old 

- daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Henry Mason, 

of Toronto, Ont., Canada. She was born on the 
19th of December, 1893, and strange to say, she is, 
like her parents, totally deaf and dumb. She is 
now attending the Belleville School for the Deaf, 
the same school that her papa and mamma at- 
tended many years ago... Thisis ier fifth year and 


' from the letters she writes home she seems to be 


~ 


making good progress towards the goal of know- | 


ledge. May love, obedience, industriousness, and 
kindness entwine her future career. 


Lakewood.—Miss Maud Horner, was agreeably 
surprised on her birthday, November 2ist, by 


receiving a nice long visit from her old school - . 


mate, Miss Ethel Collins. 
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ITH the dawn of the New 
Year will be ushered in 
_ probably one of the greatest 
_. Kours _ strikes that this country has 


a eas aed £4» Ee 


: zit ; Eight 


_ Of Labor. witnessed—one ¢hat will mean 

pt | | manifold blessings upon all 
i class-s of organized labor, or in 
the failure thereof a complete annihiliation of the 
forces which have done so much to put the 
American workman upon a plane that is enjoyed 
by no other country in the world. 

What a singular, and perhaps coincidential, 
happening that this great struggle should have 
been begun by the recognized leaders, and most 
intelligent class of workmen—printers. Year by 
year the standard of this craft has risen steadily, 
and the compensation increased, and as success 
has crowned the efforts of organized printers so 
has it proved the incentive to other bodies of 
organized labor to put forth their claims to higher 
recognition. 

We have seen conditions existing where long 
hours of labor has exiled the laboring man from 
many of the enjoyments of life, and the recreation 
obtained in his hours of ease has been insufficient 
to buoy him up for the hours of struggling 
that face him on the morrow ; the compensation, 
and the increased cost of living have likewise shut 
him out from what is good in life, and hence it is 
said that the race is degenerating because condi- 
tions do not warrant the risk of taking the 
responsibilities tbat go with married life, and those 
of the workmen who have the nerve to run the 
risk in addition to the burdens they suffer by 
slaving at their occupation, bring into the world 
offspring of doubtful calibre, when it would appear 
that quality is to be preferred to quantity. 

And now the effort to put an end to the unequal 
struggle is soon to be begun. The slogan will be 
‘‘ Right hours for labor ; eight hours for recreation, 
and study ; eight hours for sleep.’ 

Very many deaf-mutes will be affected by the 
proposed strike and it is one of the safest, and 
surest things that every one of them will be bene- 
fitted by the same. Wages will be increased, and 
the hours of labor decreased. Some men work 
from ten to sixteen hours a day. The newclause 
will mean the employment of nearly twice as 
many men as are working today. Inashop where 
one hundred men are employed it will mean the 
adding of twenty-five more hands to equalize the 
output of the force to-day, and it is safe to say 
that many of the coming graduates of our Institu,; 
tions for the deaf will profit materially by the im- 
proved conditions. In many cities the new eight 
hour day, and increased scale have already been 
granted by firms knowing the great pecuniary loss 
to which they would be subjected by the flocking 
of workmen in the various trades to the large 
cities. The United Typothetae has declared itself 
as opposed to the claims of the workmen and will 
fight, but after the second week in January there 
won’t be much of it left in the organization of 
employing-concerns. In Russia the hours of labor 
are fixed by the government, but this is not 
Russia, and in America itis the people. That the 
laboring: people may win a complete victory in 
their demands for right and just hours and com- 
‘pensation is to be confidentially hoped for. 


? 


| — the pages of the 
| November number of 


Foon the WorRKER there appeared 
rother ; a poem by Gertrude M. 
Courage ! Downey, whom it seems is 


the authority for interesting 
| items under the caption of 
“* Lancaster Pointers.’’ However well the verses 

Sounded in ears that could hear, or appeared to 
eyes that see in place of ears that hear, she but 
sezechoed the sentiment that is manifest to such 
a great extent at this period of the year when the 
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glad words : ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to men,”’ 
mean so much, when out of our hearts come mercy 
tempered with kindness and Charity. No season 
in the year compares with that of the glad Christ- 
inas tide when we strive to build artificial walls 
of kindness and comfort around those who are 
poor and needy, and when the uplifting influence 
of the words: ‘‘Courage, Brother ;, Courage !’’ 
‘Start so many out on the New Year with a deter- 
mination to succeed. Although I have put in 
verse the interpretation, using many of Miss 
‘Downey’s own words, I trust the sentiment con- 
veyed will meet the approval of many readers. 


If all hearts contained the ‘‘ message,’’ 
Which you made so bright and clear ; 
If all ways to take on courage were as - “catchy” 
As the way you put it, dear— rote 32 
It’s true that all men would listen, | ttesl yt 
Listen with a rapturous greed, | in ahs 
For in this struggle for existence — ee © 
Light, love and beauty’s what they need. 


If all pens, at all times, could mete 
Out the courage that you give ; : . 

If all hearts, as yours, contained great truths within — 
Then love’s fire would forever live, 

And create those kinder passions which you feel, 
And which to others you impart 
With the grace and beauty of your heart. 


If all men answered to your pleading, 
In the spirit that you show ; 
If the joyous words are w orth repeating 
O’er and o’er, then we may know 
That you cannottnake the fact a shelter 
Nor hide behindthe open dcor, 
For we interpnet yoiry meaning—- 
You can tell then better than before. 
If there’s many wait/of telling,)~ 
Other thar by:pemor, tongtie 5 | 5; - 
If the chisel of the sculptor, and the 
Brush and ease? of the painter ‘much hav e done ; 
If all men are but babes in progress, 
If you, like the world,.are young; —° . 
Then may all men look to you for sweeter 
Songs than you have ever Sung, 


ZAM, 


HE Se ee of The 
Frat, the. official organ 
—" of the Fraternal Society of the 
, Deaf, pwbhlished in Chicago, 
—._—s cIl., had-what may be termed 
a healthy growl in reply to 
my comment on Life Insurance. Companies in the 
November WorKER. But its author, J. H. G., 
seems to.forget that healthy growling does not 
return to the society’s treasury a nice, fat sum of 
money. We’ve heard of expected victories where 
it’s been said to be all over but the shouting, but 
now the substitution in this case seems to be 
‘‘growling.’’ No one is more anxious than I am 
to see a body of honest men reclaim and secure 
that which is theirs; and I sincerely hope that 
F. S. D., will “reeover every penny that is due 
them, and more than that, be the means of 
‘punishing wrong doers, in order that confidence 
of the deaf in the deaf may be restored and the F. 
$8. 'D. rise in prestige and power. The latest 
news concerning the progress of the case is that 
‘«\"Phe case has been continued two weeks to allow 
the defense ample time to examine the books.’’ 
May the defense find out how much it is in error 
and make prompt restitution. 


R. E. MAYNARD. 


Some Frauds. 


WE wish that all our readers, and in particu- 
lar the parents of deaf children, would be 
shy of answering advertisements of persons prom- 
ising to cure deafness. In nearly all cases these 
advertisers promise far more than they can accom- 
plish. If you have a deaf child and think of 
sending money to an advertiser who promises to 
relieve deaffiess, by all means consult the officers 
of the nearest school for the deaf first. These 
officers have the best interests of the deaf at heart 
and, after hearing the cause and history of your 
child’s deafness, can give a better opinion on the 
prospects of your child’s recovering its hearing 
than any advertiser will do. Besides why does 
not the advertiser go to a school where the deaf 
are taught and test his medicines and instruments 
there. We think that only Mr. Hutchison, the 
inventor of the acousticon and one or two invent- 
ors of tubes have dared to submit their appliances 
tosuchatest. . R. B. L. 


[ Chicago 


HE PAS-A-PAS CLUB held its anniia, 
election of officers at its December meeting! 
the 2nd, and the following are the members 

in control of the club's affairs for 1906: 
President, Thomas Ritchie: Vice-President, 
Fred Kaufman; 2nd Vice-President, Washington 


Barrow; Recording Secretary, Ernest Craig: 
Corresponding Secretary, George Schriver: 


Financial Secretary, Louis Wallack ; Treasurer, 
B. F. Frank; Sergeants, Alfred Liebenstein and 
Clinton Blagney. There were two tickets in the 
field, the ‘‘ regulars’’ carrying off every office but 
two. Mr. Regensburg, who has been president 
during 1905, retired from the office and from the 
city at about the same time as he left for Los An- 
geles, California, about the middle of the month. 
The club tendered him and his bride a farewell 
reception the evening of the 13th. Ontheevening 
of the gth, the club held its annual observance of 
Gallaudet Day, the rooms being thrown open to 
the public for the evening sothe members of other 
organizations might attend. 

Chicago Division, F. S. D., has passed the 1oo- 
mark in membership and at this writing that ban- 
quet which has been the talk of the members for 
the past few months is an assured thing. The 
WORKER will be going to press just about the 
same time so I will have to let it (the banquet 
story) go over till next month. On January 20, 
the Division gives its annual ball at Netherwood 
Hall and from the talk of Chairman Gordon, it 
is to be all that can be expected. 


The Pas-a-Pas ball, November 18th, at Hull 
House is still the talk of the town (where the 
deaf are concerned) as it was one of the pleasantest 
affairs ever given, and quite a few distinguished 
guests had the opportunity to see the deaf (and 
‘‘marvel,’’ as usual,) at their ‘‘ moving across the 
floor with rhythmic motion, in perfeet time to the 
music (!), and as silent as the strange shapes 
that moved in Poe’s enchanted palace,’’ etc., etc,, 
to quote the H/eva/d man—and ‘‘ they bowed and 
smiled ( wonders!) and shook hands, but made 
no sound.’’ (Just think of it.) But one thing 
pathetic (and true) in this amusing (to us) 
account of the affair is the following : 


Probably the happiest man at the ball was 
Clarence Selby, who is deaf, dumb and blind, but 
who conversed rapidly with the other mutes by 
indicating his thoughts or. his hand in the sign 
language by touching their hands as they made the 
letters. Mr. Selby has a glove with the letters of 
the alphabet on it, so that persons who do not 
know the sign language can touch the letters on 
the glove and the blind mute follows the thought 
perfectly. 


yf 


-_ 


A press dispach in the Chicago American 
December 2nd reads as follows : 


The most remarkable student at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, is Miss Nellie Thias, of 
Jeffersonville, who is deaf and dumb. 

When she entered the faculty had misgivings as 
to teaching her, but she is mastering a full course 
almost as easily as her more fortunate associates, 
who could talk and hear. 

Her only request was that the members oi the 
faculty who taught her should be clean shaven, so 
she could see the movements of their lips. 


S. H. Howard has retired from the /ournal’s 
staff of correspondents and James Irwin Sansom 
has taken his place. Mr. Sansom is an old hand 
at the trade, having been previously on the same 


assignment. | 
F. P. GIBSON. 


Too Good to Get Along Without 


THE SILENT WORKER Is too good a paper to 
get along without. HERBERT GUNNER. 
DALiAS, TEXAS 
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James Brands, a former pupilof the New Jersey 
school writes from Mt. Bethel, Pa., that he TRS 
a big motor car. 
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Well Known Deaf-Mutes of 
Canada. 


JP in London, the ‘* Forest City’’ of Ontario, 
live a number of deaf-mutes in high social 
standing, and among them we may pick out 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Jolly, whose photos ap- 
pear herewith. Both of them hold a very high 
command in the estimation and admiration of 
their friends, not only in London, but throughout 
the country as well. George Edward Jolly orig- 
inally came from London, England, where he was 
born, with all his facualties and attended the 
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MR. AND MRS. GEORGE E. JOLLY. 


common schools of the London until he was thir- 
teen, when he contracated a serve case of Scarlet 
fever, which rendered him silent forever, in spite 
of the best medical attendance. Now his school- 
ing was virtually over, so far as his educational 
knowledge was concerned, but his mechanical 
genius;for which he had a strong taste, was then 
only in its infancy, compared with his great 
talent of today. His father was a noted engineer 
of his day and seeing that his son inherited the 
same prestige for mechanical fame, undertook to 
teach George the mysteries of engeering. George 
was a very obedient and painstaking youth and 
by strict devotion to his work soon established 
a reputation for himself in the world of mechani- 
cal engineering and among his inventions was a 
screw cutting lathe and a wheel of 104 gear. 
While absorbed in,his work one day he met with 
a serious accident which cost him the loss of one 
eye, yet this could not daunt his ambition for 
greater things in his adopted profession. Later 
on he won fame by inventing a powerful and speedy 
motor cycle, and one day, while testing its high- 
est attainable speed, he ran over an unseen obstacle 
in the way with such force that he came near be- 
ing launched into eterinty. 


Learning of the promising prospects in America 
and thinking he might add more laurels if he came 
over, he finally sailed for our glorious dominion 
beyond the sea. On his arrival in Canada he took 

a trip through the west to see for himself the 
great resources of our far-famed country, and on 
his return settled down in London, Ont., the name- 
sake of his native city, where he has been work- 
ing ever since in the mechanical department of E. 
Leonard and Sons. On December 28th, 1904, he 
led to the altar Miss A. A. Dewar, of St. Thomas, 
Ontario, and they are now comfortable ‘‘ at home’’ 
in a house of their own in London. Mr. Jolly is 
a very accurate and deadly rifle shot, and a very 
speedy skater. He is a most sober and genial 
hearted man and well liked by all. 

Mrs. George E. Jolly, formerly Miss Agnes 
Annie Dewar, is a very gentle and attentive young 
lady with a frugal mind and a lovable disposi- 
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tion. She hails from the village of Yarmouth, in 
the county of Elgin, Ontario, where she was born 
eight and twenty years ago. Being born on the 
farm she has had all the charms and delights of 
country life, where the air is more serene and 
fragrant than can be had in the city, hence her 
robust appearance. It was her serious misfortune 
to receive an attack of spinal disease which de- 
prived her of her hearing when she was scarcely 
one year old. Being a good girl, she was sent to 
the Belleville school at a comparatively youthful 
age and in a few years graduated with honors. 
After that the world heard little of her until her 
happy union with Mr. G. E. Jolly, of London, 
when her name was freely caiculated among her 
many friends again, and now she is one of the 
most popular and best known deaf ladies of 
London, Ontario and long may she continue to 
hold that exalted position. 
HERBERT W. ROBERTS. 


Linked in Matrimony at Last. 


HO says that married life is a luxury? 
Well, I cannot say for sure myself, for I 
am still in the haunts of single blessed- 

ness and have not yet answered ‘‘I will,’’ but 
perhaps there is more happiness on the other 
side, in spite of the old saying: ‘‘ When a couple 
gets married their troubles begin,’’ or ‘‘ those who 
marry in haste repent at leisure,’’ and this couple 
is one exception to the rule, judging by the way 
they have begun to take up the assiduous prob- 
lems of married life. Although this wedding 
notice comes a little late, owing to some unavoid- 
able circumstances, we congratulate this happy 
pair all the same. They are now nicely settled 
down to the regular grind of daily life in a cosy 
home in St. Thomas, Ont., and we hope their 
future lives may be as happy as we can wish 
them to be. 
HARDENBERG—HENDERSON. 


On September 2oth, 1905, Frank Hardenberg, 
formerly of Pontic, Michigan, but now of St. 
Thomas, Ontario, led to the altar Miss Annie May 
Henderson, of Talbotville Royal, Ontario, to be 
made his lawful wife and partner, to share his 
future joys and sorrows in this earthly life. Pre- 
cisely at high noon the sweet and winsome bride 
entered the parlor, leaning on the arm of her 
brother, George, who gave heraway. The happy 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. R. W. Leitch, 
of Delaware, out underneath a beautiful arch of 
lovely smilax and white asters, which, with the 
pretty wedding gown of the guests and the 
radiance of the day made a very beautiful scene. 
The bride looked very charming in a dress of 
white organdie with lace trimmings and carried 
a shower boquet of white and pink roses and was 
attended by her cousin, Miss Ethel Martindale, of 
London, Ont., who looked sweet in a gown of 
cream muslin and carried a boquet of pink asters. 
Mr. Osie Brintwhistle, of Tempo, Ont., cousin of 
the bride, ably supported the groom. Little 
Mildred Ead, of St. Thomas, Ont., with a tiny 
basket of white asters, was ring bearer. After 
the solemn knot had been tied, the happy pair 
were then besieged by a shower of congratula- 
tions, best wishes and tender kisses and after this 
fuss had subsided, all repaired to the beautiful 
lawn where a dainty lunch was served, after which 
Mr. and Mrs. Hardenberg drove to the station 
where they took the 5.20.P.mM. Wabash train for 
Detroit and Pontiac, Michigan, where they spent 
their honeymoon, the bride’s going away clothes 
being of broad cloth of blue with hat to match. 

Frank Lee Hardenberg was born in Pontiac, 
Michigan, and therefore an American by birth, 
but is now a naturalized Canadian. How he lost 
his hearing no one knows, so it is yet a mystery. 
He entered the State School for the Deaf at Flint, 
Michigan, when he was nine years of age, and 
after ten successive years within those walls of 
study graduated in 1899. On his leaving school, 
he worked as a printer in Pontiac for a couple of 
years, but such work did not find favor with him 

so he gave up type slinging and shifted to the 
carriage building trade, at which he remained for 
three years, when he finally shook off the dust of 
Uncle Sam’s domains and peacefully invaded 
Canada and secured work in Thomas Bros, Brush 
factory at St. Thomas, Ont., where he has been 
ever since. His coming to the ‘‘Railway City’’ 


of Canada was not only because of better employ- 
ment and better climate conditions, but also be- 
cause he could be in constant touch with his 
promised fiance who has now become his lawful 
partner for life. He has two deaf sisters and one 
deaf brother. His deaf brother is now a carpenter 
in Detroit, one of his sisters is Mrs. Charles 
Brown, now living in Pontiac, while the sister, 
Miss Jennie Hardenberg, is an attendant at the 
Flint School. 

Mrs. Hardenberg, (ee Annie May Henderson ) 
was born in Talbotville Royal, Elgin County, 
Ontario, away back in the early eighties, and has. 
lived there almost continuously ever since. Her 
deafness, it is thought, was caused by a severe 
attack of spinal meningitis. In 1891 she first en- 
tered the Belleville Institution and after seven 
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years battling with school problems graduated in 
1898. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Hardenberg’s first meeting and 
subsequent courtship is of romantic origin. In 
June, 1904, Annie went on a visit to her old friends. 
in Windsor, Ont., and Detroit, Michigan. While 
in the latter city she was persuaded to go and at- 
tend the great deaf-mute reunion at the Flint In- 
stitution which was then taking place, so she went. 
company with a lady friend, but was totally 
unaware that cupid had a tricksome programme 
in store forher. After her arrivalin Flint she was. 
accidently introduced to Mr. Hardenberg and this. 
was the first meeting between Annie and Frank. 
What subtle charms Annie had for Frank we 
know not, but it was a love affair from the first, 
for he became greatly enamored over her grace- 
ful looks and winsome tactics that before she left 
for home the little Archer had firmly embedded his. 
flaming arrow of tender and passionate love in 
their hitherto buoyant hearts, and the mysterious. 
cord of mutual love began to grow stronger and 
stronger until it finally culminated in their happy 
marriage on the aforesaid date. May heaven’s. 
tichest blessings be theirs forevermore. 

HERBERT W. ROBERT. 


Proctor’s Newark Theatre. 


There has been much satisfaction expressed by the pa- 
trons of Proctor’s Newark Theatre of late over the ex- 
ceptionally good bills which have been provided for their 
amusement. Moreover, they are living in anticipation of 
the even better things to come, some of which have been 
announced in the newspaper. The show of the Nov. 27 
week was a big and attractive one, and those for the weeks. 
of Dec. 4 and 11 are, according to preparation up to the 
present time, are of more than ordinary size and strength. 
In addition to the interesting and entertaining per-. 
formances, the Proctor Theatre affords special in- 
ducements for the attendance of women and children 
withont escorts. The shows are clean and wholesome 
throughout, and the attendants are well trained and con-- 
scienitous in looking after the welfare of the patrons. 
There was an innovation in the Newark house on Sun- 
day evening, Nov. 26, in the form of a sacred concert. It. 
was so successful that various charitable organizations are 
crowding each other for recognition in order to have more 
concerts of a similar nature, that they may reap the bene-- 
fits thereof the ve 8 lication to their good work. The first 
one was for the benefit of the building fund of the Beth 
mar Hospital, for which a substantial sum was rea- 
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e With Our Exchanges e] 


CONDUCTED BY R. B. LI.OYD. 


For the first time in the history of this school every deaf 
pupil is receiving oral instruction either partially or 
wholly.---//orida School Herald. 


I~ 


Little Mooktie Wood, the ten-year old deaf child from 
India, has been allowed to remain in this country. She is 
now in Pittsburg, Pa., as the adopted daughter of. C R. 
Myers, who will at once proceed to have her educated. - 


A little deaf girl in the Virginia School wrote her 
mother to send her a hen as she 1s fond of fresh eggs, and 
they are not to be had at that school. Being an indulgent 
father himself, Mr. Bowles would doubtless let her keep 
the hen.—W. Va. Tablet. 


Owing to the outbreak of yellow fever and the rigid 
quarantine regulations in the State, the Louisiana School 
for the Deaf was not able to reopen until the first of Novem- 
ber, a month later than usual. It does not seem that any 
of the children were attacked by the epidemic. 


It is inevitable that a person will have his opinions 
colored by his possessien of orlack of hearing. A_hear- 
ing man cannot, in the very nature of things, enter fully 
into sympathy w ith a deaf man considering the case of the 
latter.--- Wm. A. Caldwell, in the California News. 


The press dispatches report that Wu Ting Fang, the 
former minister from China, has become totally deaf 
through the explosion of abomb. Havi ing a fellow feeling 
for the deaf, Mr. Wu may yet be seen back in Wash- 
ington---this time at Gallaudet on the ‘‘fellow”’ staff. 
---Deaf American. 


The most travelled deaf-mute in the United States is 
perhaps Mr. C. I. Washburn, of Minnesota. The young 
man is an artist, and has been 'to Egypt, Spain, Japan and 

other countries. And what is delightful about him is his 
ability to give you fine lectures on the lands he has vis- 
ited.— West. la. Tablet. 


William Henry Bishop, the distinguished author, who 
was teacher of the High Class at Fanwood many years 
ago, and later held the chair of English Literature at Yale, 
is now United States Consul at Palmero, Italy. He helda 
similar appointment at Genoa for two years. Mr. Bishop 
was in New York last week and met several deaf-mutes, 
whom he cordially greeted and conversed with.—.V. 
Journal, 


Some of our correspondents have been informing us that 
the deaf cannot secure positions in the United States pos- 
tal service. This isa great mistake. There are four deaf 
clerks in the U. S. postal department at Washington, 
D. C.; five in the Chicago main office, several in the New 
York City office, and two in the railway mail service in C ali- 
fornia. We have three deaf postmasters in the east ; one 
in Minnesota, and one in Wisconsin. —Dea/ American. 


Last week while a street force was at work, lowering 
Walnut St., one block east of our school, the men dug upa 
_ten-pound cannon ball. Mr. Moses, when a lad, stayed dir- 
ing Longstreet’s siege of Knoxville in a house not twenty- 
five feet from where the ball was found. Mr. Moses relates 
that when Confederate forces were firing on the town, two 
balls went through his aunt’s kitchen. No doubt this ball, 
found on the street last week, was one of those fired at that 
time from Ft. Longstreet, ‘and had been buried in the 

street all these years.---Sz/en/ Observer. 


To assert that ordinary chapel services as: we understand 
them in a large school, can be conducted orally with the 
same benefit and ease as when conducted manually ap- 
pears absured.--- Zhe Deaf Hawkeve. 


We thoroughly agree with the above. We have 
been there and we know how we feel. Moreover, 
witness the apparently universal testimony of the 
educated deaf themselves, even expert lip-readers. 


While two of the lady teachers were out walking on the 
Washington pike, Saturday afternoon, with some twenty- 
five of the older girls, an automobile came up from the rear 
at a high rate of speed and shot through the crowd before 
any warning could be given the pupils, greatly endangering 
the lives of several. Just beyond the girls on the next hill 
were two of the older boys on their way to the country. 
The automobilist continued at his fearful speed and there 
would have been direful results had it not been for the fact 
one of the boys could hear a little. As it was the one got 
out of the way while the machine grazed the other one. 
The teachers and pupils held their breath as they beheld the 
machine bearing down upon the boys for it looked like 
certain death.—JJ/d. Bulletin. , 


A teacher in a Texas public school recently received 
the following note : ‘‘Sir—Will you in the future give my 
-son easier soms to do at nites ? This is what he ’s brought 
hoam two or three nites back: ‘If fore gallons of bere 
will fill thirty-to pint bottles, how many pints and half 
bottles will nine gallons of bere fill ?” Well, we tried and 
could make nothin’ of it at all, and my boy cried and 
laughed, and sed he didn’t dare to go bak i in the mornin’ 
~without doin’ it. So I had to go and buy a nine gallin keg 
of bere, which I could ill afford to do, and then he went 
and borrowed a lot of wine and brandy bottles. We filled 
them and my boy put the number down for an answer. I 
don’t know whether it is right or not, as we spilt some 
‘while doin’ it. P.S. — Please let some be in water, as lam 


not able to buy more bere.’?+ Arkansas Optic. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


In spite of frequent admonition, a boy left the In- 
dianapolis Institution without permission the other Sun- 
day, and was making his way along on a railroad track 
back from Ben Davis, when a Vandalia train overtook and 
killed him. The little fellow had run away several times 
before. This is the first track victim the Institution has 
had among its pupils for many years. The boys are al- 
lowed to go down town Saturday afternoons, and although 
in getting there they have to cross two tracks that are con- 
sidered very dangerous, no accidents have ever occurred 
among them at those two crossings within.our recollection. 
Considering also that there are several tracks near to or 
bordering on the Institute grounds on the south and trolley 
lines on the north, we have been exceedingly fortunate in 
the safety of our pupils.—-Dea/ American. 


Some years ago an English gentleman owned a full- 
grown, brilliant-plumed brown Leghorn rooster which 
became dumb in a curious way. Up to the time the 
rooster was eight months old, he was as noisy as any 
young rooster need be. Then he got his head caught in 
a barbed wire fence in such a way as to mangle his neck 
and probably tear his vocal chords. Losing the power to 
make sounds, he apparently forgot how to hearthem. At 
the age of three years, he gave no evidence of hearing. 
But he made his eyes answer for them both. When the 
first glow of sunrise appeared, he began his duties of the 
day by arousing all the rest of the fowls in the hennery in 
his own original way. He walked around to each one 
and kicked it off its perch. When he gota challenge to 
fight he did not stop and announce what he could do. He 
went and did it. And his battles were all victories.—- 7he 
Cal. News. 


Near the home of Count Leo Tolstoy, in Russia, the 
famous advocate of passive resistance is superintending a 
free school along lines that would shock the average 
American school teacher. The pupils are free to come or 
go at will, to arrive late or early, to sit on a chair or lie on 
the floor, to take possession of the teacher’s chair or lie 
under it when he is telling some interesting story. If 
some pupils are noisy or unruly, no check is placed on 
them, as this is regarded as merely a free kind of order or 
safety-valve, which prevents more serious kinds of trou- 
ble. Tolstoy believes that no recitations or occupations 
should ever hamper the liberty of the child. There is a 
regular order of studies, but this is rarely followed. If 
the children get tired and go home early in the afternoon 
this is an indication that the teaching is dry or un- 
intelligible, for if the children are not interested or have 
little ambition in their work itis deemed the fault of the 
master.---Deaf Carolinian. 


Fifty deaf-mutes from Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and 
points in Kansas will go at once to Caney, Kan., toestablish 
a deaf-mute colony. An Iowa man, Edward Schuling, is at 
the head of this movement and his home 1s now under 
construction at Caney. 

The town of Caney has 1,500inhabitants, and members of 
the new colony have already secured options on most of the 
valuable property. An effort is to be made to convert the 
town of Caney into a place entirely populated by deaf 
mutes, anda form of government similar to that used at such 
places as the Brook farm is to be adopted. Itis said thata 
deaf-mute town flourishes in Belgium and has been estab- 
lished for a great many years. The Kansas town will be 
modeled after the city across the sea.--- W7¢sconsin Times 


Are the dreams of Dr. Bell about a deaf variety 
of the human race to come true? What will the 
deaf people of Caney do with their hearing child- 
ren ? 


Supt. Walker is very much pleased at the hearty manner 
in which many of our public school teachers are assisting 
him iu gathering data concerning deaf children in their 
respective communities. Many have at considerable pains 
and trouble hunted up children whose names had been sent 
them by Supt. Walker and in one case a little French boy 
was found, bright and robust but growing up in ignorance 
because no one had taken sufficient interest to explain to 
the parents the provision made by the state for the educa- 
tion of such children. 

Mr. J. Madison Jones of Maurice, La., has done for that 
little fellow what we hope will be of lasting benefit. Not 
only did he go to the trouble of explaining to the parents 
and securing their consent to send the boy to school but he 


started a subscription to raise the money for railroad fare, 


etc. 

Such unselfish interest is very much appreciated. [If all 
teachers would lend a hand we would not have knocking 
at our doors big boys 18 to 25 years of age who have just 
arrived at the the conclusion (or their parents have for 
them) that they want an education. How can they expect 
us to give it to them beginning at such an advanced age ? 
We want to get a start with deaf children as early as eight 
years of age if possible and really must do so to get best 
results.—La. Pelican. a 


A department for feeble-minded children has been ad- 
ded to the Montana School forthe Deaf, under the manage- 
ment of Supt. McAloney. If history repeats itself, this de- 
partment will ultimately grow until it greatly exceeds 
numerically the deaf and blind departments. Years ago, 
such a department was added to the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf, with a few pupils at the start. Inthecourse ofa 
few years it grew so large that it had to be separated from 
the deaf, and it is now one of the largest of the state cus- 
todial institutions, with an enrollment of over one thou- 
sand.— Winn. Compnation, 


Concerning this combination the Washingtonian 
renee ‘<a. | ; 


° “The ‘Washington School i is the only pee inistitution in ° 


the country, we believe, which undertakes to put the deaf, 
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blind and feeble-minded under the same management and 
arrangements are now under way for the removal of the 
latter to a different section of the state, where the institu- 
tion will be associated with one of the hospitals for the 
insane. It is left by those who have had large experience 
in dealing with feeble- minded, that this is certainly a move 
in the right direction, since there is absolutely nothing in 
common, nothing mutually helpful, in conducting an in- 
stitution for the feeble-minded in any sort of connection 
with a school for the deaf or one for the blind. While on 
the other hand the care to be given those in hospitals for 
the insane, and to many of the inmates of schools for 
feeble-minded does not differ very greatly. In view of the 
experience had here, we predict that our Montana friends 
will welcome the day, when they can do what we expect 
to do within a few months, let the feeble-minded be cared 
for in connection with a hospital for the insane. 


William H. Nisbet, a deaf man, 50 ae of age, was 
killed by the cars at Terre Haute, Nov. 8. 


HELEN KELLER AT COLLEGE 


A Wonderful Girl’s Modestly Told Story of Difficulties 


I was of course hampered by my limitations, which 
turned to drudgery much work that might have been 
delightful ; for they imposed upon me tedious methods of 
study. writes Helen Keller in McClure’s. I was often 
behind in my work at a distance forbidden by military 
law ; I was never ahead, and once | fell so far behind 
that it seemed as if I might as well try to keep pace with 
a shooting star. Experience, however, taught me to tack 
against wind and tide—the first lesson of life I learned in 
college. And this was easier with Miss Sullivan at the 
helm. I would not part w ith one of those struggles against 
the gales—‘‘the winds and persecutions of the sky.’ 
They tested my powers and developed the individuality 
which I had been advised to bring up on books at home. 
* * * Although I always tried to work with a cool head 
and steady hand and sleep according tothe law, I, too, was 
drawn into this whirlpool of confused, incomplete tasks. 
I met other girls in the college halls and on the stairs who 
stopped a moment to greet me, but they rushing from 
lecture to examination, from examination to basket - ball 
practice, from practice to conference and there was no time 
for a pleasant chat. And if the girls who had eyes and 
ears were overburdened and distraught, I was at least no 
better off. During four years a torrent of miscellaneous 
knowledge poured through my fingers and it fills me with 
despair to think how much of the choicest matter of this 
abundant stream dripped and oozed away. I was eager 
to draw from the livifg waters of wisdom, but my pitcher 
must have had a hole im it. I was like Danaides, who 
poured water eternally into a broken urn. 

Once in a while a book or an instructor started a vein 
of bright thoughts. I caught a glimpse of old truths in a 
new perspective ; but I could not linger. Before I had 
got a good look I was hurried away on the current of 
words and in the effort to keep from being upset in 
midstream I lost sight of the bright idea and on reaching 
firm ground I was chagrined to find that it had fallen 
overboard. The idea thus irrevocably lost was often one 
on which depended a fortnightly composition or even a 
three hours’ examination. 


REDUCED 


Yearly Subscription 
25 cts 


ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER ? 


Silent Churchman 
BIGGER BETTER BRIGHTER 


A monthly magazine that ought to be 
in the home of every deaf-mute family 
in the United States. 


News of the Churches and Missions. 
Stories and Sketches, etc. 
Address all communications to the office of the 
publisher, . 
E. C. ELSWORTH, 
239 West 138th Street, 
New York City. 


Write Name and Address and send in this coupon 
with 50 cents, coin or money order. 


Name.... 
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Wm. H. Murphy & Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
WE KEEP IN STOCK WHAT 
-++-OTHERS HAVE NOT.... 


All Brands of Dry Plates, Eastman 
Film, Premo Film Packs 


UNEQUALED VARIETY 


MOUNTING PAPERS 


WM. H. MURPHY & CO. 


12 EAST 15TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
(= Circulars Free on Application &} 


Go to’ Trenton’s Home 
of Vaudeville for a pleas- 
ant afternoon or night's 
entertainment 


New Biograph 
Pictures 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : 


Matinees - = = = 10,15 and 25 cents 
Nights - = = 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


The Deaf American 


The only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 


Subscription (per year) - 75 cents 


RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 
3833 Decatur Street, Omaha, Neb. 
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-NOLONIAL 


THE SILENT WORKER. 
F, F. PROCTOR’S THEATRES. 


J. AUSTIN FYNES, GENERAL MANAGER 
Devoted to the Proctor Plan. 


The Proctor houses are not confined to one form of entertain- 
ment. Eaeh house offers what experience has proven to be best 
liked. That’s a part of the ‘*‘ Proctor Plan.’’ 

No matter what house you visit, there are certain distinctive 
features of cleanliness and comfort. The Proctor houses are 
something more than merely theatres. They provide for your 
convenience and entertainment, before, after and during the 
performance. Another part of the ‘‘ Proctor Plan.’’ 

Women and children unattended are made the especial charge 
of the house staff. That’s more of the “Proctor Plan.” 

Offensive or suggestive performances are not tolerated in any 
house. Still a part of the ‘‘ Proctor Plan.” 

In short, the ‘‘ Proctor Plan” stands for what is best in the 
amusement fields, offered in houses well kept in every particu- 
lar and officered by men who have long experience in promot- 
ing the comfort of the public. 

There are several houses in the Proctor plan. They offer 
on styles of entertainment, but only on: grade—the high- 
est. 


PROCTOR’S 5th AVENUE THEATRE. 
Broadway and 28th Street, N. Y. City, 
is devoted to the continuous performance policy. You are 
hever too early nor too late. From 1.00 until 10:45 P.M. 
there is always something to interest. Standard plays and 
novelties are presented by the Proctor stock, with the best 
of the vaudeville specialists as well. 


PROCTOR’S 23d STREET THEATRE. 
West 23d street, N. Y. City, 
Offers continuously between 12:30 and 10:45 P.M. a smart, 
clean vaudeville bill in which one may find all the new spe- 
cialties of value as well as the established favorites, 


PROCTOR’S 58th STREET THEATRE. 
58th street and 3rd Avenue, N, Y. City, 

is given over to the traveling combinations. The bookings 
offer the most meritorious attractions in comedy and melo- 
drama. 

PROCTOR’S 12th STREET THEATRE, 
houses another section of the Proctor Stock company. Two 
performances daily are given, in conjunction with leading 
vaudeville artists. 


PROCTOR’S THEATRE, Newark, N.J., 
offers the same high grade vaude ville bills as obtain at the 
23rd street Theatre. Afternoon and evening performances 
are given except on Sunday. 

PROCTOR'S THEATRE Albany, N. Y. 


is another house in which the best in vaudeville is seen at 
daily matinees and evening performances. 
PROCTOR’S THEATKE, Montreal, Can., 


provides the newest and best road attractions. Perform- 
ances afternoon and evening. 


THE “PROCTOR PLAN” PROMOTES POPULARITY. 


Keith’s Theatres 


NEw YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


Devoted to MR. KEITH’S original idea of 


Never-ending Amusement. 


Be The best entertainers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Circuit. 
Only the best are engaged because only the best are 
good enough. 


JF There’s no being “too late’’ or too early at Keith’s. 
There’s entertainment all the time. 

Je=-A bline man can enjoy it from hearing alone ; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 


fe 'The constantly recurring pictures illustrating ‘‘ THE 
POETRY OF MOTION”? in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that can be deaf to all 
sounds, and still enjoy it. 


#-=a The word *‘ Keith” is a synonym for ‘‘excellence,’’ 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name you are sure to get the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided. 


f@® While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the ‘‘stand- 
ard of Merit’’ that is coupled with the novelties 
produced under the Keith banner. 


ASHAMEEA Always 
— All Star 
Vaudeville 


Broadway & 62 St. 
Daily Mats. 25¢ 


New York HIPPODROME 


Mangement THOMPSON & DUNDY 
MARVEL OF THE WORLD - 


“A YANKEE CIRCUS ON MARS.” 


With Imperial Variety Circus 


and “THE RAIDERS.” 


DAILY MATINEES. 


Sick and Death Benefits 


May not be included in your 
profit and loss estimates for 
1905, but you can 


“Be a Wise Man Once 
a Month’ 


By joining and paying the 
small monthly dues which will 
guarantee these to you at the 
hands of. 


Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 


Write for information to Room 
I, 77S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


Do Tt Now. 


The Gaylor 


Photographic Stock 
House 


6 East 8th Street 
New York City 


Principal Headquarters for 
AMATEUR SUPPLIES 
KODAKS # FILMS 


Papers and Mounts 


Send for our Prices 


Correspondence solicited. We prepay 


charges 


YLO®D OOOVOOOMOOOSOOOOMOOMOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOS 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyriGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
alebly aseertale our opinion free whether an 


q 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
4 f . Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest pee for securing Sg 
Patents taken t & 6 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Cientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
Mi four months, $1. d by all newsdealers. 


[0,36 Broadway. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. 
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UNUSED PICTURE POST CARD 
EXCHANGE 
Alex. Williamson, Deaf and Dumb 
Building, Flinders Street, East., Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia desires to 
exchange Australian Picture Post 


Cards of city views, natives, scenery, 
and notable public men, for British, 
United States, Canadian, French and 


foreign countries. Caricatures of 
notables will be acceptable, but no 


conics. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN 


TTTTST TOS OOOO SOUUUUUUUUOUUUS 


The better 
acquainted with our business 


you become 


methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 


S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
- ‘TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 
a 2 ‘ 
John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


MARINE AND 


ENGINES 


BOILERS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Se 


F. S. KATZENBACH 


& CO.,. 


aaa East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


v 


Hardware Grates 
Heaters Cile Heaters. 


Ranges and 


Mantels Facings 
Plumbers 


Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 
Electrical Supplies 
| Bicycles 
| Bicycle Supplies 


- 


“— ee 


ne 
In a Kurry 
10 Paint 


Cv ; 

Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper § Zo., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


hand, and sayest to him nay. For -best t 
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GUNSON 


117 AND IIg EAST STATE STREET, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Outfitters to Men and Boys 


We carry the best of every thing and yet 

OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAW OTHERS 

In the Children’s Department you find 
the Newest Suits at 


$2.98, $3.49, $4.00, $5.00, 6.00, $7.00 
Overcoats at $4 to $32. 

Underwear, Hats, Neckwear, Shoes, 

Waists, and Shirts, too. Men’s and 

Young Men’s Suitsin Stein Black, H.-S. 

and M., E. F. F. and College Brand 

Makes, $7.50 to $27.50 


All the new style furnishings. 


HATS and SHOES 


A complete line of Trunks, Bags 
and Svit Cases 


$2.49, 


-_  — => _- . = - eg eg ew : — - 


AAAPPAAIOTHE NEW JERSE YWAannnmn 


- 


’ - 
> 
‘ 
> . 
3 State 
2 
, 
Normal and Model 
> 
: 
2 
3 Schools 
$ 
4 . Ss : - —— 
: , 
3} The Normal School 
> 
2 ) 
4 
$ Is a professional School, devoted to 
€ the preparation of teachers for the 
Py Public Schools of New Jersey. 
2 Its course involves a thorough know- 
2 ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
2 mind and how so to present that matter 
2 as to conform to the law of mental de- 
7 velopment. 
2 
, 
} : 
$| The Model School 
3 
2 
2 


4 It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. _ 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 


The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
EDWARD E. GROSSCUP GEORGE A. FREY 
. SECOND DISTRICT. 
JAMES B. WOODWARD SILAS R. MORSE 
THIRD DISTRICT. . 
W. EDWIN FLORENCE EDMUND WILSON 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
PERCIVAL CHRYSTIE — S. ST. JOHN McCUTCHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
BENJ. H. CAMPBELL CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
SWEETEN MILES 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
EDWARD G. ROBERTSON EVERETT COLBY 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
_'T. O°CONOR SLOAN 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
WM. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM D. FORBES 


—-- 


Officers gf The Board. 


JAMES L,. HAYS.......csccscecccecs se eeeeeeeees President 


FRANCIS SCOTT 


JAMES L. HAYS 
ULAMOR ALLEN 


EDWARD RUSS 


GeOROE A. PREV ..c0cccegcccscccscccscess Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BAXTER..cccs cccccccccccccsccccces Secretary 
J. WILLARD MORGAN...... Treasurer School for the Deaf 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established’ by act approved March 3ist, 1882, 
; offers its advantages on the following conditions ; 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnisked for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard tothe case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the major 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. 
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; OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A.......06 soos Superintendent 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN..... eepeccccses cocces. Steward 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS......... 00 sso Matron 
B. HOWARD SHARP........... ... .Supervisor of Boys 
MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Asstiant Supervisor 
MISS JULIA E. ADAMS..... ivwetews Supervisor of Girls 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D...... ..... Attending Physician 
MISS M. CABRIM TILA... .cscccscsscrsesvasses Nurse 
PEER: TE CE oes tstnesvadustiesissousesors Secretary 


Academic Department. 


ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A. B. 
B. HOWARD SHARP 


MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS HELEN C. VAII, 


MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
MISS ADELADIE A. HENDERSHOT 
MISS MARIE L. DIILION 


Industrial Department. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER .......... oor yee sora 
and Drawing 
GEORGE S. PORTER. .........csceccccececccees Printing 
J. Ty FOPEEIIBON 066 scscscscee eke maamas Wood-working 
WALTER WHALEN. «2... ..00ccccces ..-....Shoemaking 
MISS EMMA I,. BILBRE.......cccccsccvwes ..... Sewing 
MISS BERTHA BILBEE............0.. Sewing, Assistant 
- Millinery and 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON....... | ee * th 
BE. LEON MILLER........+:. etal Physical Director 


Every 60 minutes 


Nobody _at_St. Louis 


| C. RIBSAM & SONS, | 
Nurserymen, %& & & 


a train leaves 
New York for 
Philadelphia over 
the Reading Route 
New Jersey Gen- 


$1.25, 


should be without 


PACH’S SOUVENIR GROUPS 
Banquet Group, 
French Government Building Group . 

| $2 Each 


Illinois 


« L590, 


Sent prepaid on‘feceipt of price 


935 Broadway, New York 


Group 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


J. M. ATWOOD, 


Dealer in 


Fish, Game and Oysters 
35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


STOLL'S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 


tral 


Trains run direct to 
Reading Terminal 
withoutchange. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


DO YOU KNOW | 


HOTTEL “ommercial and Society 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 

city, also a full line of fine Hats, | 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., 


FOR 


TRENTON, N. J - 
E sind saiiests GO TO 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
odors. and no danger in using. 


Price $4.25 and $5.00 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t| and, 
say SO Many good things about them. Come and . 


eee them. 
KAUFMAN'S 
123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
- 2 SRAARALRAE.. 


Stationery 
School and Office Supplies 


” PUBLISHING COMPANY 


14 NORTH WARREN STREET 


408. S.BROAD_STu..... ame ../renton, N. J. 


= 2a 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 
Pe AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St.. Trenton N., J. 

SAMUEL HEATH, 

“|” WHOLESALE AND 'RRTAIL DEALER IN 

‘Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 

334 ‘BERRY ST.,{; | TRENTON, N. J. 
a 


4 
¥, 
! 


Go to , 
ris on ' 
CONVERY & ‘WALKER, 
Saag Nott Broad st., 
and see the largest line of Furniture and 
wn --tpet in this city,, 
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